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SOME DETAILS OF THE SOUTHERN OVERLAND MAIL 
RUPERT N, RICHARDSON 


The acquisition of California by the United States was quite 
naturally followed by a demand for some regularly established 
means of communication between that new territory and the rest 
of the country far away to the east. As early as 1849 the United 
States Government began to supply this need through the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, which operated from New York to the 
Isthmus of Panama, and thence to San Francisco. Also, a little 
later, a stage line with a mail contract was started from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, to Salt Lake City; and from Salt Lake City 
to California, a somewhat irregular line of communication was 
provided for. But these overland projects covering so great a 
distance were experimental, and the service secured was not at all 
satisfactory." 

Therefore, California considered it a great victory for Western 
statesmanship, and Postmaster General A. V. Brown was greatly 
delighted when Congress by an act approved March 3, 1857, au- 
thorized the advertising for bids for a semi-weekly mail service 
from some point on the Mississippi to San Francisco.2, The con- 
tract was awarded July 2, 1857, to John Butterfield and others, 
and on October 9, 1858, the first overland mail from San Francisco 
arrived at Saint Louis. 

1A brief review of the different overland mail routes is given by F. L. 


Paxson in The Last American Frontier, Ch. XI. See, also, the Report of 
the Postmaster General for 1857, pp. 30, ff. 


*Ibid., 26. 
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This “Great Overland Mail” service has been treated briefly by 
several historians, and the romance and adventure associated with 
the two years and a half of its history have not been overlooked 
by the writers of more popular works. Nevertheless, it seems that 
a more detailed study of this great pioneer enterprise looking into 
its significance as a passenger and news route to California, set- 
ting forth the various difficulties its promoters were obliged to 
overcome, and noting the bearing it had on the development of 
the frontier it traversed, may be of interest to students of the 
Southwest. 

The law authorizing the service allowed the Postmaster General 
the widest discretion in selecting the route. The only substantial 
requirements were that the route connect some point on the Mis- 
sissippi with San Francisco; that the mail be carried in four-horse 
stage coaches so as to give accommodation to passengers; and that 
the trip be made within twenty-five days. The service might be 
semi-monthly, weekly, or semi-weekly, and the maximum amount 
that might be paid for each was specified.* 

Several bids were received, specifying nearly as many different 
routes. However, in defense of the choice of route Mr. Brown 
finally made, it may be said that two of the bidders prescribed sub- 
stantially the one later selected. After he let it be known that 
he would consider none other than the southern route all bids were 
allowed to stand as applicable to this route. The contract was 
awarded to Messrs. John Butterfield of Utica, New York, G. 
Fargo and several others, all of New York state, except Hamilton 
Spencer, of Bloomington, Illinois. They were to furnish a semi- 
weekly service and were to receive $600,000 per year for a period 
of four years. There was not much difference in the price set 
by the different parties bidding, and Brown said the award was 
made to Butterfield and others “after considering the amount pro- 
posed and the ability, qualifications, and experience of the bidders 
to carry out a great mail service like this.” 

The contract provided that there should be two eastern termini, 
Saint Louis and Memphis. The trails from these two points 
should converge at Little Rock, Arkansas; thence the line should 


Tbid., 33. 
‘Others in the firm were: William B. Dinsmore, New York City; J. V. 
P. Gardner, Utica, New York; Marcus L. Kinyon, Rome, New York; 
Alex. Holland, New York City. 
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extend southwestward by or near Preston on the Red River to the 
best point for crossing the Rio Grande above El Paso and not far 
from Fort Filmore. From the Rio Grande it should follow the 
new road being opened and constructed under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to Fort Yuma, California, “thence 
through the best passes, and along the best valleys for safe expe- 
ditious staging to San Francisco.” 

To what extent political influence worked in helping Postmaster 
General Brown choose this southernmost of the three routes he 
considered is a matter that must be left largely to the individual 
conclusions of those who review the facts. Naturally the political 
enemies of the administration charged that it was but another 
example of the favoritism the Democratic party of that day was 
wont to show toward the South. The mail route would likely 
determine the route the proposed Pacific Railway would take, and 
that, they argued, had added to the temptation to yield to sectional 
interests where national welfare should have been the only con- 
sideration. Indeed, Mr. Brown felt this criticism so keenly that 
in his report to the President for 1857 he set forth at length his 
reasons for making the choice. The Platte and South Pass route 


‘Ibid., 29. 

As finally adopted by the stage company the route was divided into nine 
divisions as follows: 

First Division: San Francisco to Los Angeles; 462 miles; time of 
journey, 80 hours. 

Second Division: Los Angeles to Fort Yuma; 282 miles; time of jour- 
ney, 72) hours. 

Third Division: Fort Yuma to Tucson; 280 miles; time of journey, 
71% hours. 

Fourth Division: Tucson to Franklin (near El Paso) ; 360 miles; time 
of journey, 823 hours. 

Fifth Division: Franklin to Fort Chadbourne, near the Colorado River 
of Texas; 458 miles; time of journey, 1264 hours. 

Sixth Division: Fort Chadbourne to Colbert’s Ferry, on Red River; 
2823 miles; time of journey, 65 5-12 hours. 

Seventh Division: Colbert’s Ferry to Fort Smith; 192 miles; time of 
journey, 38 hours. 

Eighth Division: Fort Smith to Tipton, the Pacific Railway Terminus; 
3183 miles; time of journey, 49 hours. 

Ninth Division: Tipton to Saint Louis, by rail; 160 miles; time of 
journey, 11} hours. 

Total distance, 2795 miles. 

As established the Memphis division joined the line at Fort Smith in- 
stead of Little Rock. The information given above was taken from the 
report of G. Bailey, special agent of the Post Office Department, who ac- 
companied the first mail from San Francisco to Saint Louis. Report of 
the Postmaster General for 1858, pp. 30, ff. 

The exact course of the route through Texas was as follows: From 
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as well as the Albuquerque, or Middle Route, was too cold, he said. 
In fact, the Platte and South Pass route had been tried for several 
years, and winter mails were often not received until spring. It 
is his arguments for the Southern route rather than his objections 
to the others that seem of most interest in our study. 

Three sources of information seem to have been principally relied 
upon in his decision: First, the report of Captain Randolph B. 
Marcy, who made a reconnaissance across the Southern Plains in 
1849 from Donna Anna, above El] Paso, across the Pecos near the 
thirty-second parallel, down that stream for some distance and 
across in a northeastward direction to Fort Smith, Arkansas. Sec- 
ond, the report of various officers who accompanied the Pacific 
Railroad Survey over the Southern Route, 1853-755. Third, Mr. 
John R. Bartlett, who was connected with the United States Bound- 
ary Commission, 1850-53, and who operated near the thirty-second 
parallel both east and west of the Rio Grande, was quoted at length 


the west it ran from Franklin (or El Paso) to Hueco Tanks, nearly due 
east 30 miles; thence a little north of east to the Pinery, 56 miles and 
24 miles on to Delaware Springs; thence down Delaware Creek, crossing 
to the south of it a few miles before it enters the Pecos; thence across 
the Pecos to Pope’s camp, a few miles east of the Pecos, near the thirty- 
second parallel, 40 miles; thence down the Pecos, 65 miles to Emigrant 
Crossing, and 55 miles on to Horse Head Crossing, keeping all the while 
east of the river. From Horse Head Crossing the trail struck out in a 
direction slightly north of east across the desert of the southern part of 
the Llano Estacado to the head waters of the “Middle” or “Main” Concho, 
70 miles. From the Concho the route turned slightly more northward to 
a camp (later a station) on a tributary of the Concho, 30 miles; thence 
to Grape Creek, another tributary of the Concho, 22 miles; thence to 
Fort Chadbourne on a tributary of the Colorado and near what is now the 
line of Coke and Runnels Counties, 40 miles. From Fort Chadbourne the 
line turned still more to the north across Valley Creek, 12 miles, to Moun- 
tain Pass, 16 miles; thence on to Old Fort Phantom Hill, passing a few 
miles to the west of where Abilene now stands, 30 miles (Phantom Hill 
on the Clear Fork of the Brazos was not at that time and had not been 
since 1854 a military post); thence from Phantom Hill to Smith’s Sta- 
tion, 12 miles; Clear Fork Station, 26 miles; Franz’s Station, 13 miles; 
Fort Belknap on the Brazos in Young County, 22 miles. From Belknap 
the line turned more to the east to Murphy’s, 16 miles; to Jacksboro, 19 
miles; to Earheart’s, 16 miles; to Davidson’s, 24 miles; to Gainsville, 17 
miles. Thence from Gainsville it extended to Diamond’s, 15 miles; Sher- 
man, 15 miles; and on out of Texas at Colbert’s Ferry, a few miles down 
the Red River from old Preston, 134 miles. Jbid. 

At each of the points named there was a station. Tbid., pp. 30, ff. 

Other stations were later established. A “Middle Station” between the 
Concho and Horse Head Crossing on the Pecos was soon established accord- 
ing to a report of Mr. Woods and Mr. Miller, passengers. Missouri Re- 
publican, January 5, 1859. 

No doubt it became essential to establish other stations from time to 
time. 
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in favor of this route. Added to the favorable reports of these 
officers was the fact that mail was already being carried from San 
Antonio to El Paso and from El Paso to Tucson, Arizona, and 
from Fort Yuma, California, to San Diego. This left only the 
gap between Fort Yuma and Tucson, 260 miles, as a territory in 
anywise doubtful; and this was said to have been traveled almost 
daily by emigrants. Also, the fact must not be overlooked that 
the Government had laid out a road to California, and that two 
hundred thousand dollars had been appropriated for the strip 
between the Rio Grande and Fort Yuma. Captain Marcy had 
explored both the Southern and the Albuquerque or middle route 
as far as the Rio Grande. Commissioners Emory and Bartlett and 
others connected with the Pacific Railroad Office of the Interior 
Department, who accompanied the railroad survey parties over 
both the Albuquerque and the El Paso routes, favored the Southern 
way.’ Indeed, the Postmaster General makes out a good case for 
the Southern way; and yet one may well doubt the wisdom of his 
choice. Captain Marcy, the first Anglo-American to lead a wagon 
train over the South Plains from the vicinity of El Paso to Fort 
Smith, happened to strike the desert region of West Texas in an 
especially favorable season. He did not suffer for water, and his 
map shows it in plentiful quantities at points fairly convenient 
for emigrant trains throughout the whole course of the route.’ 
But for all of that, scarcity of water was a difficulty the stage 
company never entirely overcame, and the drilling of wells cost 
them great sums of money. Bartlett and Captain Pope point out 
the scarcity of water along the route, both east and west of El Paso, 
but they predict that water can easily be procured by drilling 
wells.® 

“Report of the Postmaster General for 1857, pp. 34 ff. 

7Captain Marcy’s Report to the Secretary of War was published in 
Reconnaissances in New Mexico and Texas, 31st Cong., Ist Sess., Sen. Ex. 
Doc. No. 64, pp. 196 ff. His log of incidents of the journey makes fascinat- 
ing reading. But anyone acquainted with Western Texas knows that the 
irregularity of the seasons is the most regular characteristic of the coun- 
try. Bartlett, in 1850, followed Marcy’s route from the Pecos nearly to 
El Paso. Stray oxen and mules, dead cattle, parts of wagons, etc., told 
a tale of havoc wrought by thirst and starvation. From a point near 
Guadalupe Peak on to El Paso, nearly a hundred miles, he found no water. 
oa” Personal Narrative, John R. Bartlett, London, 1854, Vol. 


‘Report of the Postmaster General for 1857, pp. 35 ff. 
Bartlett also wrote and published an article complimenting the admin- 
istration on its choice. Jbid., p. 45. 
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The contract was executed September 16, 1857, and provided 
that service should begin a year from that date. Notwithstanding 
the reports that the contractors had found unsurmountable diffi- 
culties and were asking the government to release them from their 
agreement,® the stages were started on contract time; and the Post- 
master General in his report for i858 announced that the service 
was a “conclusive and triumphant success.” 

As we have noted, the law required the company to provide for 
passenger transportation along with the mail service. This the 
company endeavored to do, and to that end placed on the line an 
adequate number of Concord coaches roomy enough to transport 
five or six passengers in addition to the six hundred pounds of mail 
which might be carried if necessary.'® 

From the files of the Saint Louis and San Francisco papers, 
especially the Saint Louis Missourt Republican for 1858-1859, 
one may gather considerable information concerning the passen- 
gers that arrived at the two eastern termini, Saint Louis and 
Memphis, as well as those that reached San Francisco from the 
east. For the first vear that the service was maintained there are 
unusually complete accounts as to the passengers that arrived at 
Saint Louis. The number of passengers and generally their names 
were reported. When they reached Saint Louis inquiring news- 
paper reporters generally met them and proceeded to gather from 
them all the information possible about their journey, the number 
of persons who left San Francisco, the number that joined the 
party or left it at the different way stations, the number that left 
the Saint Louis route at Fort Smith bound for Memphis, the des- 
tination of all parties, and their names and occupations. ‘Thus it 
is that for the first year of the Southern Overland Mail we have 
in the files of the Saint Louis papers definite accounts of the 


Captain John Pope’s opinion of the route is set forth at length in the 
Pacific Railroad Reports, Vol. 2, Ch. XI, printed as House Executive Doc- 
ument 91, 33rd Cong., 3rd Sess. Bartleit’s opinion is given in Bartlett’s 
Personal Narrative, John R, Bartlett, London, 1854, 2 Vols. 

*The State Gazette, Austin, Texas, for May 22, 1858, carried an edi- 
torial which indicated that the editor accepted this rumor for the truth. 
The article contained a bitter complaint, alleging that it was nothing 
but a ruse to get an entire change of the route and thus rob the South- 
west of the proposed Pacific Railroad, which he thought would follow the 
mail line. 

“Report of the Postmaster General for 1858, pp. 6 ff. The report con- 
tains a full account of the beginning of the service and indicates the 
enthusiasm Mr. Brown had for it. 
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arrival of forty-seven of the possible one hundred four stage pas- 
senger parties that may have arrived.” 

In these forty-seven stage parties there were eighty-five through 
passengers, who had come directly (or with short stop-overs at 
way stations to rest) from San Francisco or Los Angeles to Saint 
Louis or Memphis; and about the same number of way passengers 
who had joined the stage party at some point on the line. The 
number of passengers starting from San Francisco who completed 
their journey before reaching Saint Louis or Memphis is not con- 
sidered in this count; but there were not many of this class. From 
a similar perusal of the files of the San Francisco Ilerald it seems 
that the number of west bound passengers at San Francisco did not 
greatly exceed, if, indeed, it equaled that of those going east.’* 
Frequently there were no through passengers from the east, and 
the number did not generally exceed two. There appeared to be 
more way passengers than through passengers arriving at that 
point. It would, therefore, seem to be a safe conclusion that all 
through passengers did not amount to much more than one hun- 
dred fifty, each way, for the first year of the route, and that the 
Way passengers arriving at Saint Louis and Memphis and those 
arriving at San Francisco did not greatly exceed this number. As 
for passengers who patronized the line in going from one way 
point to another, the number was, as we might expect, evidently 
decidedly greater. These people could not avail themseives of 
ocean or railroad transportation and the overland stage passing 
from their own to neighboring communities offered them a means 
of conveyance of incalculable benefit. Stages arriving at San 
Francisco or Saint Louis carrying few or no through passengers 


"It should be noted that the news columns of the papers featured the 
arrival of practically every mail during this period. But the forty-seven 
items referred to above have to do with those cases where special news 
about passengers and the incidents of the trip was given. In almost 
every case the reporter not only secured from an interview with pas- 
sengers an account of the incidents of the trip, but secured the names of 
and various bits of information about the different passengers, and gave 
the name of his informant. Notwithstanding the many errors that must 
have crept in, this information surely ought to be of some value in a study 
of this frontier project; and because of his inability to find other better 
material, the writer of this article has drawn rather heavily upon it. It 
may be added that accounts of incidents along the frontier brought in by 
one stage were generally confirmed by those arriving later. 

“The San Francisco Herald for January, June and August, 1859, and 
January and March, 1860. 
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often brought waybills showing that from twenty to thirty per- 
sons had used the stage on that trip." 

Compared with the thousands of persons who made the trip to 
or from California every year by the Isthmus of Panama or the 
Tehuantepec routes, or the thousands of others who followed the 
different overland routes by private conveyance the few hundred 
persons who availed themselves of the stage for their trans-con- 
tinental journey represent an almost negligible number."* 

As the service continued the number of through passengers 
seems to have diminished and that of the way passengers increased. 
Whether this decline was due to the disinclination of the public 
to attempt the journey after its hardships became known, or to 
the inability of the company to transport more passengers is diffi- 
cult to determine. Perhaps both causes must be taken into ac- 
count. It may be noted in this connection, however, that in June, 
1859, a weekly “accommodation stage” was put on the route be- 

y fo) I 

tween San Francisco and Los Angeles. The officials were re- 
ported as saying that this service might be extended to Saint Louis, 
thus giving a tri-weekly overland service for all the route; but it 
does not appear that this was ever done. At first there was a sharp 
demand for seats at the San Francisco terminus, and one passenger 
reported that over one hundred persons were on the waiting list 
there when he left in November, 1858.1° But it seems that this 
rush did not continue.*® 

Notwithstanding the comparatively small number of persons the 

©The waybill for the stage that arrived at San Francisco August 10, 
1859, showed 29 passengers; that for January 7, 1860, showed 27, and 
that for January 10, 23. 

““Nearly 1200 passengers for the Atlantic coast left San Francisco by 
steamers which departed on the 12th inst.” Missouri Republican, March 
31, 1859. “Nineteen hundred passengers arrived by the steamer John L. 
Stephens.” San Francisco National, quoted by the Missouri Republican, 
May 25, 1859. 

»Account given by Mr. Hough, a passenger. He also tells of one pas- 
senger who was forced to remain at a way station because he had gotten 
off there to rest and had been unable to secure a seat on the following 
stages although he offered a liberal bonus. He had been thus marooned 
a month. Missouri Republican for December 12, 1858. 

*This statement seems to be substantiated by the fact that way pas- 
sengers increased after the route had been in operation for a while, and 
through passengers decreased somewhat proportionately. Since through 
passengers were given preference over way passengers, it was necessary 
for the number of the former to diminish before people along the route 
equid use it at all. 
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company transported, the stage service was not without its value 
to the people of the nation. Army officers going to their posts or 
back to their homes took advantage of the service; politicians and 
lobbyists were frequently listed among the passengers; business 
men with pressing affairs frequently used it, for it offered a com- 
paratively rapid means of transportation for various persons who 
needed to hurry. And, what is more, communities along the route, 
which would have been completely isolated without the stage, found 
it a convenient means of conveyance for those of their citizens who 
needed to travel. 

The mail carried was letter material entirely. However, express 
was carried; and through the courtesy of the express companies 
a few leading newspapers were carried each way. 

At first the mail was small, 1143 letters being the amount for 
December 10, 1859.17 Only a few of these were for way offices, 
and the bulk of them was for Saint Louis, Memphis and New York 
distribution. By July, 1859, one mail which arrived at San Fran- 
cisco contained 2919 letters, and the next outbound mail contained 
6020 letters, only 250 of which were destined for way offices.** 
At first Little Rock seems to have been the only distribution office 
along the route,’® but in January or February, 1859, Sherman, 
Texas, was made a distribution point.*° The postal receipts fur- 
nish us an index to the growth of the mail service. For 1859 these 
amounted to $27,229.94;7! but for 1860 they had increased to 
$119,766.77.°? Compared with the six hundred thousand dollars 
the route cost the government per year it is evident that this service 
was a considerable drain on the department. And yet receipts of 
this route made up a larger percentage of the outlay than those 
on any other of the long overland services.?* This enormous ex- 

*The Alta California, December 11, 1859; news item. ; 

It should be noted that much of the trans-continental mail still went 
by steamer via the Isthmus of Tehuantepec semi-monthly service. In No- 
vember, 1859, when the overland mail averaged about 5000 letters for the 
east-bound stages the steamer mails were averaging over 25,000 letters. 
Missouri Republican, November 13, 1859; news item. 

*[bid., August 10, 1859. 

*Ibid., January 17, 1859. 

“Tbid., February 10, 1859. 

“Report of the Postmaster General for 1859, pp. 22 fi. 

“Ibid., for 1860, p. 20. 

“Ibid. The St. Joseph, Missouri-Salt Lake City line cost the govern- 


ment $125,000 and brought in $4,305; and an expenditure of $70,000 on 
the San Antonio-Camp Stockton, Texas, line showed $593.41 return. 
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penditure caused Postmaster General J. Holt, who succeeded A. V. 
Brown in March, 1859, to endeavor to reduce the cost by cutting 
down the service from a semi-weekly to a weekly basis. The At- 
torney General informed him that this could not be done under 
the contract. If Holt’s predecessor had made a bad bargain, Holt 
was bound by it just the same.** Naturally no group of business 
men would have risked such a great outlay of money and material 
on a contract that did not protect them from the maneuvers of a 
Federal department faced with the necessity of economizing.”® 

The trip from San Francisco to Saint Louis generally took from 
twenty-three to twenty-five days. Occasionally a mail would come 
in several days late, but more frequently it came in two or three 
days ahead of the twenty-five days schedule. The officials and 
employees did everything within their power to keep the mails 
moving; and when passengers and stages were obliged to stop, the 
mails went on, carried on the backs of mules or even on the shoul- 
ders of the employees.?® 

News from across the continent was transmitted by means of 
the mail route two or three days quicker than the time consumed 
in carrying the letters between San Francisco and Saint Louis. 
This was because the telegraph conveyed the news to the great 
papers as soon as the stage reached the terminus of the wire. By 
that means the news would arrive something like a week sooner 
by mail and telegraph than by the Tehuantepec route. It should 
be noted, also, that the Tehuantepec service was only semi-monthly. 
For this reason the line attracted considerable attention as a news 


“Letter from J. S. Black, Attorney General, in reply to an inquiry of 
Mr. Holt, the inquiry having been made April 18, 1859. Sen. Bx. Doc. No. 
26, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 1859-1860. 

*Expenditures of the Post Office Department for the year ending 
June 30, 1859, were $14,964,493.33, with receipts amounting to $7,968,484. 
Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, V, 576. 

“Missouri Republican, November 10, 1858. The following account of 
Mr. J. W. Farwell, editor of the Alta California, is typical of various 
stories of the heroism of the company employees. Two men in charge of 
the mails were carrying them on horseback to Indian Wells on the Yuma, 
the next station ahead of them. In a storm one lost his hat and when he 
got down to get it his horse ran away. The other lost his horse trying 
to recover his blankets which he had dropped. They continued on foot, 
but became separated by the blinding sand storm. One found the trail 
and made his way in with the mail on his shoulders; but the other was 
lost for three days, and would have starved for water but for the fact 
that he found a brokendown steer left on the trails by emigrants, killed 
it, and drank its blood. 
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carrying agency and the service and satisfaction it brought to 
the people of the nation in this respect represented its greatest 
value. “Overland Mail News” was featured by many of the great 
papers on both sides of the Rocky Mountains. However, New 
Orleans papers received at San Francisco via the Tehuantepec 
route, would sometimes, although not generally, be of later date 
than the Saint Louis papers sent overland. Ordinarily the dif- 
ference was about four days in favor of the overland route.** Mail 
or passengers from New York could generally reach San Francisco 
about six days sooner by the overland than by the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepeec route. Thomas James, of the Wells-Fargo Company, 
was reported to have bet Cornelius Vanderbilt $5000 against Van- 
derbilt’s fine team of horses that the overland mail leaving Saint 
Louis April 14, 1859, would arrive at San Francisco before the 
passengers of the Northern Light, which left New York harbor 
April 6.28 How this interesting wager ever came out we cannot 
say, but the eight days start which the steamer passengers had 
was just about sufficient to make both of these gentlemen uncom- 
fortable until the report ef the outcome was received. Of course, 
between California and all points in the upper Mississippi valley, 
the overland service offered still greater advantages in the way 
of speed, 

The original outlay of the Butterfield company must have ap- 
proximated a million dollars. The surveying of the line, the pur- 
chase of about a hundred of the best Concord stage coaches, buying 
hundreds of horses and mules, the construction, purchasing or 
leasing of over a hundred stations with appurtenant barns, stables 
and corrals, the laying in and transporting of supplies for men 
and animals, and the equipping of employees and stations with 
firearms, all required an enormous outlay. Besides this, it was 
necessary to do an immense amount of work on the trail in places 
to make passage of vehicles at all possible.*® 

The station buildings, barns and corrals were of various types 
and were built of many different materials. Logs were used where 


“Comments and news items in the Missouri Republican, November 4, 
1858, and the San Francisco Herald, January 17, 1859. 

*“The San Francisco Herald, April 7, 1859. 

*The account of W. W. Whitten, one of the first passengers, gives some- 
thing of the nature of this road construction. Saint Louis Democrat, Oc- 
tober 25, 1858. 
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timber grew, stones where they were available, and adobe brick 
was most commonly used throughout the arid sections.*” 

The difficulties encountered were well nigh innumerable. De- 
pendable employees were hard to secure, and it was more difficult 
still to retain them long in the service. Besides a number of 
drivers, which must have been in the neighborhood of two hundred 
and fifty, a superintendent for each of the divisions of the line, and 
an agent for each station, it was necessary to have from four to 
a dozen supernumeraries at each station. Cooks, stock tenders, 
herders, water haulers, blacksmiths, guards along portions of the 
route, and laborers of various sorts also had to be provided.** 

The district superintendents impressed the New York Herald 
correspondent as being straightforward men, courageous enough 
for their various tasks. But many of the employees in positions 
of lesser responsibility seem to have possessed most of the frontiers- 
man’s vices with few of his compensating virtues. A group work- 
ing at Pope’s Camp, on the Pecos, impressed him as being the 
“sorriest lot of fellows” he had ever seen. J. W. Farwell, editor 
of the Alta California, also thought some of the employees about 
the stations were not equal to their tasks. Such employees some- 
times cost the company dearly. At Dragoon Springs station in 
Arizona some Mexican employees killed three of their Anglo- 
American fellow laborers, seriously wounded a fourth, and drove 
away part of the stock. All of the stock would have been taken 
but for the desperate fight made by the wounded man, who man- 
aged to fight off his assailants notwithstanding his hip had been 
cut deep into the bone and one arm had been practically severed 
at the elbow.*? Reports of “gold-diggings” frequently drew away 
scores of supernumeraries, whose loss threw extra labor and hard- 
ships on the shoulders of their more loyal companions.** 

For long stretches throughout its course the route was nothing 
more than a trail. To build a good road was out of the question. 
One passenger reported that his stage overturned three times on 

New York Herald, October 24 and November 11, 1859; account of a re- 
porter. Also, Missouri Republican, November 10, 1558; account of J. W. 


larwell. 

*Jbid. See, also, the report of Bailey, the special agent of the Post 
Office Department, Report of the Postmaster General for 1858, appendix. 

Account of Mr. Beardsley, a passenger who passed the station soon 
after the tragedy. Missowri Republican, December 18, 1858. 

Statement of “Dr. Jones,” Missouri Republican, December 18, 1858. 
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a stretch of the trip east of Fort Belknap.** The heat was severe 
m summer, and bitter cold was sometimes experienced in winter 
in spite of the southern location of the greater portion of the route. 
One passenger had his feet frozen while walking twelve miles 
through the snow in Apache Canyon, after the stage had been 
forced to stop because of the snow drifts.** 

The mules used in the desert country were generally wild and 
intractable and were frequently exhausted before they were sub- 
dued by the severe choking with a lariat and the kicks and blows 
administered by the stock tenders. It seems that the company 
was unable to secure gentle mules and horses, and frequently be- 
fore those purchased had been tamed, the Indians stole them, thus 
forcing the company to bring on others to take their places. 

High water frequently caused delays. The company could not 
bridge the streams, and most of them were too shallow to ferry. 
But high water was not so great a problem as the scarcity of 
water. During early trips over the route no water was available 
for the stock for stretches as long as eighty miles.*® Later water 
was provided at closer intervals, but it seems that it had to be 
hauled to many stations during dry seasons. Because of a scarcity 
of water the route from the Pecos to El Paso was changed and 
instead of running up the Pecos to Pope’s Camp and thence to 
Ki Paso, the stages crossed that stream at Horse Head Crossing 
and went in a southwestward direction to the San Antonio-El Paso 
road, striking it at Camp Stockton (now Fort Stockton), Texas.** 
Along parts of the arid region, especially in Arizona, the company 
dug wells and got an abundance of water, but we are unable to 
find any evidence that they overcame the desert stretch from the 
Joncho to the Pecos by this means.** 


“Report of Mr. Beardsley, cited above. 

“Statement of “Dr. Jones.” 

“New York Herald, November 11, 1858; account of a reporter. 

*The New York Herald reporter stated that the company might be 
forced to make the change. Ibid. 

The change was made prior to September 20, 1859. Correspondent from 
El Paso to the Missouri Republican, October 4, 1859. Also, Ibid., Octo- 
ber 19, 1859, according to a letter from Camp Stockton of date, October 
7, 1859. 

“Water had been discovered by Captain John Pope, who directed the 
efforts of the War Department to secure water on the plains by drilling, 
in 1855. A well was drilled at Pope’s Camp near where the 32nd parallel 
crosses the Pecos, back a few miles from the river. The drill was ex- 
tended 1140 feet in the hope of striking artesian water. A good water 
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But of all difficulties the greatest was the theft of horses by the 
Indians. The savages rarely ever attacked the stages, and pas- 
sengers were comparatively safe from their depredation. But the 
Comanches in Texas, and later the Apaches in Arizona stole hun- 
dreds of horses and mules. The Apaches on the western end of 
the line were kept friendly for a while by a judicious distribution 
of presents; but this did not entirely prevent trouble from that 
source.*® According to definite and confirmed reports of passen- 
gers who got their information from the agents along the line, 
the Comanches in Texas stole not less than two hundred and 
twenty-three head of horses and mules from the company during 
the winter of 1858-’59.4° Not far from Fort Belknap, a military 
post on the Brazos in Texas, they stole cighty head out of a herd 
of two hundred which the company had purchased and was driving 
out to restock stations already depleted by the forays of these 
savage thieves. In order to avoid the heart of the Comanche 
country the company had diverted its route between Fort Belknap 
and El Paso more than a hundred miles south of the Marcy trail. 
It had been planned to follow the Marcy route from Fort Belknap 
to El Paso, but as actually laid out, the trail of the stages went 
by Fort Chadbourne, near the Colorado. But this seems to have 
been of little benefit in the matter of Indian protection. Most of 
the military organizations on the Texas frontier at that time were 
infantry, as helpless in chasing the Comanche horsemen as a 
present-day foot patrolman would be in running down a speed- 


supply was struck at 244 feet, which stood for a while within 175 feet of 
the surface. But the well caved so badly that it had to be abandoned, 
after more than one hundred thousand dollars had been spent on it. An 
account of Pope’s operation may be found in the Report of the Secretary 
of War for 1855, page 96, 34th Cong., Ist Sess., Sen. Doe. No. 1. The New 
York Herald reporter gave considerable detail about the final outcome of 
this project, New York Herald, November 11, 1858. 

It would seem that the success attained would have encouraged the 
Butterfield people to drill wells back on the plains between the head of 
the Concho and the Pecos. This they may have done; but we hear of 
their hauling water to these stations during the winter of 1859. Missouri 
Republican, January 7, 1859. 

The company drilled wells in Arizona. See below, note 50. 

, “Account of R. Wilsey, a passenger, Missouri Republican, January 21, 
859. 

“Ibid., November 10, 1858; January 3, 5, 7, 12, February 1, 7, March 
7, 10, 14, 1859. 

“Tbid., March 14, 1859. 
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law violator? The United States mounted force and the state 
rangers did what they could; but not until some eighteen years 
after the abandonment of the Butterfield route were the forays of 
the Comanches finally stopped. 

Just what the receipts to the company from passenger fares were 
is difficult to determine from the information we have available. 
For the first quarter year that the service was maintained the way- 
bills for passenger from San Francisco amounted to $12,000.** 
As we have noted, during this quarter the through passengers 
seemed to outnumber those who traveled from one way point to 
another. Even though we should estimate the receipts for way 
passengers equal to that from through passengers and assume that 
the west bound traffic was as great as the east bound we should 
have only about two hundred thousand dollars receipts per year. 
It seems that the receipts increased as the service continued, due 
to the ability of the company to carry more passengers after the 
road was improved and the equipment completed. Nevertheless, it 
is not probable that the receipts ever greatly exceeded two hundred 
thousand dollars for the reason that at the rate charged per pas- 
senger it would have been impossible to take in much more than 
that amount.‘ Even when added to the six hundred thousand 
dollars paid the company by the government for carrying the mail, 
it seems doubtful that the project proved profitable, or that it 
would have done so had the service continued for the four-year 
period of the contract. The salary of employees, the cost of feed, 
and the difficulty of hauling it to the desert stations, the difficulties 
in securing water, and the loss from Indian depredations were 
only some of the most important of the hundreds of expense items 
the company was obliged to meet month after month. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively small amount of passenger 
traffic and the inconsiderable number of emigrants who followed 
the line except that part of it that ran along well established emi- 


“As to the garrisons at the Texas posts, see the Report of the Secretary 
of War for 1858, 35th Cong., 2nd Sess., House Ex. Doc. No. 2, Vol. 2, 
Part II, 776. 

“Missouri Republican, December 29, 1858; news item. 

“According to their advertisement in the San Francisco Herald the 
company charged two hundred dollars per passenger from San Francisco 
to Fort Smith, or to the terminus of the Pacific Railroad. San Francisco 
Herald, February 12, 1859. Five passengers, or at most six, filled a coach. 
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grant routes,*> the Southern Overland Mail line was not without 
its effect in the development of the country through which it ran. 
Fort Belknap, in Young County, the point at which the line left 
the thinly settled section of North Texas and entered a country 
practically unsettled, enjoyed a rapid growth and became a thriv- 
ing frontier village.“* The population of Grayson, Denton, Wise, 
Jack, and Young counties, through which the line ran, increased 
rapidly between 1858 and 1860,** and it seems probable that better 
stage and mail service was at least partly responsible for this. 
Farther east in Texas, Colbert, the half-breed proprietor of the 
ferry across Red River, thought enough of the probable benefits 
of the stage line to his business to transport the coaches across the 
river without charge.** Grayson County bridged her streams for 
the benefit of the company.*® In Arizona the Butterfield people 
dug wells at not less than eight different stations, some to a depth 
of over two hundred feet, and secured an abundant supply of 
water for their own purposes as well as for the emigrants who 
traveled the same road. At places, however, they failed to find 
water by this method. Besides this the company spent thousands 
of dollars on ditches, carrying water long distances from streams 


“The significance of the mail route as an emigrant route has been over- 
stated by persons writing on this subject. The only part of the line that 
did not follow a well known emigrant trail was that between Fort Belknap 
and El Paso, or later Fort Stockton, after the change was made to that 
station. And this part of the route as far as Fort Chadbourne was along 
the government military trail. Passengers frequently spoke of meeting 
emigrant parties along other parts of the route, especially that part west 
of El Paso. But these parties had followed the San Antonio trail to El 
Paso, and it is not probable that the mail and stage route had much to 
do in determining the course they took. On but one occasion do we hear 
of an emigrant party following the mail route across the South Plains 
from the Concho to the Pecos, thence to El Paso along the old Butter- 
field line. “Sheriff Jones” going from Kansas to Arizona attracted con- 
siderable attention by his boldness in following the route across the 
Comanche country with a small party. Passengers were impressed with 
meeting him on this part of the route, although they thought nothing of 
meeting emigrants on that part west of El Paso. Surely, on a route 
where emigrants were common, one would not have attracted so much 
attention. Missouri Republican, December 28, 30, 1858. 

“Paddock, Capt. B. B., “Northern and Western Texas,” Vol. 1, p. 119, 
quoting a “correspondent” of a contemporary “Texas newspaper.” 


“Texas Almanac for 1858, p. 208; for 1861, p. 244. 

“Account of the New York Herald correspondent, New York Herald, 
October 24, 1858. 
“Ibid. 
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and springs, and thus making irrigation possible at stations in 
Arizona and Southwestern California.*° 

It seems, however, that the line would have been more service- 
able in the matter of developing the country if the Postoffice De- 
partment had specified that it keep closer to the frontier settle- 
ments wherever possible instead of requiring that it break away 
into a region void of settlement just after it left Fort Belknap. 
From that point to the California settlements, a distance of some 
thirteen hundred miles, the country was without habitation except 
for a few isolated villages like Franklin, Tucson, and Fort Yuma. 
In Texas some two hundred miles more of frontier settlement 
could have been served with little additional mileage if the line 
had been run more to the south after leaving Sherman. Instead, 
it skirted a thinly settled frontier to Fort Belknap, and there broke 
away into a desert. It was not to be supposed that the settlements 
would build to it for several years. 

As a news carrying agency as well as a means for carrying 
urgent letters and valuable documents the overland route lost its 
significance with the launching of the “Pony Express” by the 
“Central Overland California and Pike’s Peak Express Company” 
in April, 1860. This company advertised that it would transport 
telegraphic dispatches within eight days, and letters within twelve 
days, San Francisco to New York.®! So badly did it beat the 
news service of the mail route that the newspapers on the Pacific 
Coast as well as those in Saint Louis, gave very little notice there- 
after to news brought by the stage route; and the way news fur- 
nished them by passengers was not featured any longer. The 
San Francisco Herald offered five hundred dollars for the news 
dispatch carried by the express riders, and complained bitterly that 
two other papers had secured a monopoly on it.*? 

The stormy period of the winter of secession, 1860-61, saw the 
beginning of the end of the Southern Overland Mail. The reason 
for its discontinuance was set forth by a United States Senator in 
his agitation in March, 1861, for better connection with the Pacific 
Coast. “We have just received notice,” he says, “that the Butter- 
field route is cut up by the roots, that it is cut right into at the 


San Francisco Herald, correspondent, February 1, 1860. 
8an Francisco Herald, April 16, 1860. 
=Tbid., Editorial, April 23, 1860. 
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center. It is stopped in all its stages through the state of Texas 
some six or seven hundred miles.’’** 

While the policy of the state government seems to have been to 
leave the company alone until it should become necessary to stop 
all communication between the North and the South, certain parties 
of Texas citizens were evidently not so considerate of their rights. 
These persons seized the supplies of the company at certain sta- 
tions, and seem to have taken some of the stock and coaches.** 

Thus it was that Congress, by an act approved March 2, 1861, 
gave authority to the Postmaster General to discontinue the route 
and to provide for the conveyance by the same parties of a six- 
times-a-week mail by the “Central” route. There was nothing 
left for the company to do but accept the terms offered them by 
the department, and after an agreement was reached an order of 
March 12, 1861, modified the contract and changed the service to 
the Central route, from Atchison, Kansas, to Placerville. The 
company also agreed to convey the mail three times a week from 
Denver to Salt Lake City and to run a pony express twice a week 
until the completion of the Overland Telegraph. For these serv- 
ices the company was to receive a million dollars annually for a 
period of three years. They commenced their transfer of stock 
to the new route about April 1, 1861. 

Due to the short period of its existence and the great war that 
upset the calculations of men generally, the Southern Overland 
Mail naturally never accomplished what its promoters and friends 
hoped for. While it was not without its influence on national 
development, it cannot be said that it was an achievement of great 
national significance. But as a pioneer enterprise of unusual mag- 
nitude it is worthy of consideration among the annals of our 
national achievement. The courage and perseverance of its pro- 
moters and the daring of the intrepid men who made it a success 
may well furnish inspiration to all posterity. 


“Congressional Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., February 19, March 29, 
1861, p. 1112. 

“Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 1861, E. W. Winkler 
(Ed.), Austin, 1912, p. 381. 

As the commander of the Northwestern Frontier of Texas, Henry E. 
McCulloch in his report to the convention was strong in his denunciation 
of this act of vandalism on the part of certain classes of the Texas citi- 
zens. See, also, Root and Connelley, “The Overland Stage to California,” 
Topeka, 1901, p. 51, quoting a letter of September 16, 1901, from David 
Street, of Denver, who seems to have been acquainted with the affairs of 
the company in 1861. 

“Report of the Postmaster General for 1861, p. 560. 
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THE FEDERAL INDIAN POLICY IN TEXAS, 1845-1860 
LENA CLARA KOCH 
Cuapter IIT 
THE RANGERS AND FRONTIER PROTECTION 
1. The Employment of Federal Troops 


The Army During the War with Mexico.—Before taking up the 
discussion of the ranger service in Texas, it is necessary to dis- 
cover what part the Federal troops played in frontier protection. 
Marcy’s letter to Taylor quoted at the beginning of the last chapter 
evinced the fact that the National Government recognized the re- 
sponsibility to protect the Texas frontier from Indians, and pre- 
pared to have a part of the United States Army in Texas imme- 
diately following annexation. The first two years of statehood 
were taken up with the Mexican war. During this period the 
United States stationed a regiment of mounted men on the frontier 
of Texas, and this proved sufficient protection.* 


The Withdrawal of Troops at the Close of the War.—On the 
conclusion of the war, the Central Government replaced these vol- 
unteer troops by a part of the regular army, which it stationed at 
points along the southwestern border.2 The withdrawal of the 
troops from Texas was obviously a gradual procedure, for Craw- 
ford, Secretary of War, wrote General Brooke, June 4, 1849, that 
there were 1400 men for Texas; 1000 infantry, 100 artillery, and 
300 dragoons; twenty-eight companies in all. This force, he said, 
was equal to that which Texas organized while she was a republic, 
and was deemed amply sufficient.* About a month later, General 
Brooke wrote Adjutant General Jones, complaining of the in- 
adequacy of the force. The twenty-eight companies, he said, were 
little over half full; altogether there were not over 1000 men. He 
hoped the next Congress would increase the force, for large num- 
bers of Indians were invading the state, and although he had the 
authority to do so, he did not want to call on the Governor of 


1Winkler, in Johnson-Barker, Texas and Tezans, I, 510. 
*Tbid. 
*3lst Cong., lst Sess., House Doc. No. 5, pp. 138-139. 
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Texas for men unless it was absolutely necessary.* Jones’s report 
of November, 1849, gave 1205 men on the Indian frontier in Texas. 
These were located at thirteen posts, all but two of which were 
in the southwestern part of Texas, between the Rio Grande and 
the Colorado River. The Gazette for October, 1849, said the 
force for the frontier, which extended for about two thousand 
miles, was “the five mounted companies” consisting altogether of 
some two hundred and fifty men. The next month the Gazette 
made the criticism that nominally the force was adequate, but that 
the total number of mounted troops was only three hundred, not 
more than half of which could be employed in active duty. There 
were two frontiers to be protected with this force; one was the Rio 
Grande valley, and the other, the Nueces.’ These three hundred 
were entirely inadequate, and as a result of this decrease in num- 
bers, the Indians began a series of depredations.*® 


The Type of Federal Troops Employed in Texas.—The type of 
troops which the General Government employed in Texas was 
faulty in two respects. In the first place, a large portion of the 
troops engaged on the Indian frontier was composed of raw re- 
cruits who had had no experience in Indian warfare, and who 
knew nothing of the country, without the knowledge of which even 
the most expert and experienced trooper was severely handicapped. 
This was Governor Bell’s criticism shortly after the war with 
Mexico.® To what extent Governor Bell was justified in his criti- 
cism, can hardly be determined. The charge of inexperience was 
not nearly so commonly brought against the Federal troops as 
that of the use of infantry against the Indians. The Gazette in 
1849 said, “The idea of repelling mounted Indians, the most 
expert horsemen in the world, with a force of foot soldiers, is here 
looked upon as exceedingly ridiculous.”*° Mr. Winkler quotes this 
criticism which was made in 1853: “Can your honorable body,” 
the House of Representatives, “conceive of anything more absurd 


‘Ibid., pp. 139-140. 

*Ibid., pp. 182-183. 

*Texas State Gazette, October 27, 1847. 
Ibid., December 29, 1849. 

SWinkler, in Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 510. 
Tbid., I, 511. 
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than starting in pursuit of the flying Comanche in a wagon drawn 
by mules? 

Most of the reports of the Secretary of War show that the troops 
employed in Texas were the regiments, or parts of the regiments, 
of the first and eighth infantry, the fourth artillery, and the second 
dragoons. Companies of the fifth and seventh infantry served for 
a shorter time.’? The first infantry regiment remained in Texas 
from January, 1850, until secession. The eighth regiment pre- 
ceded the first by a year, and also remained until secession. Com- 
panies of the fourth artillery served in Texas off and on during 
the period under consideration.** The most interesting and effi- 
cient Federal troops serving in Texas were the second dragoons. 
The dragoons were simply cavalry, which term was adopted by 
act of August 3, 1861. The second regiment of dragoons obtained 
its first experience in Indian warfare against the Seminoles in 
Florida. With the exception of the period of the Mormon war 
of 185%, this regiment, or portions of it, served in Texas from 
1848 to 1861.** 


The Nature of Their Work.—The duties of these troops were 
humorous, or rather the measures they used to protect the Texans 
were so. The Indian agent might call on the Federal troops to 
aid him in controlling the Indians. In April, 1851, for example, 
on the application of the agent, General Harney issued an order 
for a campaign against the Indians. Lieutenant Colonel Hardee 
was to take a force of two hundred men of the second dragoons 
and go to the Indian ccuntry to recover captives and secure offend- 
ers, thus enforcing the provisions of the treaty of 1850.%° Indians 
who committed depredations were punished by the national troops. 
In January, 1855, Assistant Adjutant General D. C. Buell wrote 
to Captain W. J. Newton at Fort Chadbourne that he was to search 
out and attack all parties of Indians to which depredations could 


“Winkler, in Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 511. 
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be traced.’* When the Indians committed thefts, the troops were 
sent to recover the property. On one occasion some citizens re- 
ported to Major Steen of the second dragoons stationed at Fort 
Belknap, that they had seen in the Comanche camp some horses 
which they had lost. Major Steen with a detachment of troops 
went to the camp and upon stating the case to Sanasco and 
Katemsie, the two chiefs gave them up.’7 These campaigns were, 
of course, conducted against the hostile Indians, and often they 
were quite extensive. Agent Hill wrote Neighbors February 11, 
1855, that he had just returned from the camp of Captain Cal- 
houn near Phantom Hill, and said Captain Calhoun was on the 
point of leaving with a force of three hundred men for Red River 
to chastise thoroughly all the Comanches, Northern and Southern. 
He intended to operate to the north and west of Wichita moun- 
tains.’* Another duty performed by some companies was that of 
protecting the Indians on the reservations from wild Indians.’® 
This, as well as other work of the Federal troops, will be discussed 
in the next chapter. 


The Federal Military Force in Texas After 1849.—The incur- 
sions of large numbers of hostile Indians in 1849 caused a demand 
for reinforcements of the little force of three hundred troops then 
in Texas. The War Department accordingly increased the num- 
ber of companies from twenty-eight to forty-two, which brought 
the number of troops up to 1867. These forty-two companies con- 
sisted of six companies of dragoons, four of artillery, and thirty- 
two of infantry.” This was the report for 1851. The next year 
the force was raised to forty-eight companies. The total number 
of men “present and absent” was 3016, but the actual number avail- 
able was 2455. There were then two companies of the fourth 
artillery regiment, six of the second dragoons, eight companies of 
mounted riflemen, and thirty-two companies of infantry, ten com- 
panies each of the first, fifth, and eighth, and two of the seventh 
regiments.** This shows that between two-thirds and _three- 


*Buell to Newton, January 30, 1855, Photostat, University of Texas. 
*Steen to Buell, January 10, 1855, Photostat, University of Texas. 
*Hill to Neighbors, February 11, 1855, Photostat, University of Texas. 
34th Cong., 3rd Sess., Senate Doc. No. 5, p. 725. 
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fourths of the troops in Texas were infantry, unsuited to Indian 
warfare. 

It must be said in justice to the Government that the total army 
of the United States was not over 10,000 or 11,000 men, until 
1853, when it was 13,821; and that the actual number in service 
was not materially increased until 1855, when it was 15,732.*? 
This meant that between a fourth and a third of the National 
army was stationed in Texas; for the force increased up to 1856, 
when there were fifty-four companies or an aggregate of 3684 men 
actually in Texas.** If the figures are correct, this is noteworthy ; 
the Federal Government increased the number of troops in Texas 
by over 350, while her whole army had decreased by almost 200.** 

The charges of neglect and indifference brought against the 
National Government, which have been discussed and _ petitions 
from Texas, an account of which follows, all bore testimony to 
the utter inadequacy of the Federal troops to give the state the 
protection that it sorely needed and to which it was entitled. 
Texas, therefore, looked to the state to augment the military force, 
the result of which was the reorganization of Texas ranger com- 
panies. 

2. The Ranger Service 


The Origin and Character of the Rangers.—King defines the 
rangers as “the volunteer companies of citizens raised frequently 
to repel Indian attacks and to suppress domestic commotion.”® 
Before Texas became a republic, the Texans held a “General Con- 
sultation” at San Felipe, November, 1835, at which provisions 
were made for raising a company of a hundred and fifty “rangers” 
who were to be placed in detachments on the frontier. The officer 
in command was Captain Robert M. Coleman.** During President 
Lamar’s administration, the Republic provided for a force of eight 
hundred and forty mounted men to be drawn from the frontier set- 
tlers, to serve for a period of three years in the protection of the 

*Ibid., p. 3; 33rd Cong., Ist Sess., Senate Doe. No. 1, p. 3; 34th Cong., 
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frontier. This act of December 21, 1838, was followed by one a 
few days later authorizing an increase of the force by another 
regiment of four hundred and seventy-two men who were to serve 
six months. On January 26, 1839, a hundred and twelve more 
rangers were added to the force. Bancroft calls these volunteers 
of the Republic the original rangers.*" General W. H. King, who 
wrote the “History of the Texas Rangers” for the Comprehensive 
History of Texas, enumerates the essential qualifications of the 
ranger as “intrepid skill in horsemanship, unerring aim with pistol 
and carbine, celerity in movement, coolness in danger, and reck- 
less daring in action.’”** Some of the most noted rangers who 
served during the era of the republic and continued in the service 
of the state were: Jack Hays, John S. Ford, Shapley P. Ross, 
Lawrence Sullivan Ross, Sam Highsmith, Henry S. Brown, Ed- 
ward Burleson, Ben and Henry E. McCulloch, Sam Walker, Memu- 
can Hunt, H. Mike Chevallie, Tom Green, and James H. Calla- 
han.?® Information concerning the rangers, says Wooten, is scarce 
owing to the destruction by fire of most of the original reports and 
documents. The office of the Adjutant General of Texas burned 
with all it contained in the winter of 1853-1854; and in November, 
1881, the state capitol burned and a mass of military material was 
lost. This greatly restricts the authoritative ranger papers relat- 
ing to the period from 1835 to 1881.*° 


The Nature of Their Work.—The nature of the ranger’s work 
was not very different from that of the Federal soldier, but Mr. 
W. P. Webb, in an article on Indian affairs in Texas made the 
statement that the ranger was an Indian exterminator while the 
Federal soldier was only a guard.*t General George Brooke was 
obviously of the same opinion, for he wrote to Major General 
Jones August 31, 1849, when mounted troops were so badly needed, 
that he objected to placing rangers in immediate contact with 
Indians on the frontier because of their “general and natural 
hostility to the Indians.” He feared they would bring about a 
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general war.*? That the rangers played the major part in saving 
the frontier settlers from extermination must be concluded from 
all the evidence at hanc. The rangers helped the Indian agents 
to carry out the Federal policy. Major Neighbors wrote Medill 
September 14, 1847, that the ranging companies ordered for the 
defense of the frontier had arrived at Fort Belknap, where Captain 
Ross, who was in command, was doing all he could to stop the 
whisky traffic among the Indians and to keep evil-disposed persons 
out of their country. The troops had been there scarcely a month, 
he said, and their presence had produced perfect quiet among the 
Indians.** It was the hostile Indians against whom the rangers 
usually made war, as succeeding accounts will show. Neighbors 
wrote Medill April 10, 1848, informing him of an attack by Texas 
rangers under Captain Highsmith on a party of Wichitas.** He 
did not state whether they were Northern or Southern tribes; and 
it will be recalled that the Northern tribes were intruders in Texas 
and a great scourge because of their predatory expeditions. Cap- 
tain Highsmith, said King, besides fighting the Indians, helped 
lay out a road from Austin to Chihuahua and one from San 
Antonio to El Paso.** Lieutenant Colonel J. M. Smith wrote 
Governor Houston July 13, 1860, that he was keeping up active, 
daily scouting along the line; that this had been proved in earlier 
days to be the most effective means of protection to the frontier.** 
Further evidence of the nature of the rangers’ work follows in the 
accounts of their engagements discussed later in this chapter. 


Organization of Companies.—When General George M. Brooke 
received his appointment to the eighth military department, June, 
1849, his orders were tu defend the frontier from Red River to 
the Rio Grande. If he needed more troops, he was authorized to 
call on the Governor of the state for a limited force of mounted 
men for a limited period, not over six months, to be disbanded at 
the pleasure of the President.*7 On August 24, General Brooke 
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wrote Adjutant General Jones that the Indians between the Nueces 
River and the Rio Grande were so daring and dangerous that he 
had called on Governor Wood for three mounted companies. He 
wanted the approval of the War Department in mounting several 
companies of the first and eighth infantry.** On August 31, 
Brooke wrote Jones that he did not want to call on the Governor 
for more volunteers than was absolutely necessary, but the calling 
out of the three companies had greatly increased the desire of the 
people for raising more troops, a thing he had to contend against.*° 
The Gazette for August 25 gave the officers of these three com- 
panies as Captains Ford, Gamble, and Smock.*® Governor Wood 
stated in his message of November 6, 1849, that he had received 
reports of Indian invasions from citizens living between Corpus 
Christi and the Rio Grande. Since the United States troops in 
that section were inadequate, he had authorized the raising of two 
companies of mounted volunteers, and recommended the Legis- 
lature to make an appropriation for their support, which sum it 
would be the duty of the Federal Government to refund.*? 

The Gazette for March 2, 1850, gave the names of the officers 
of eight companies then in service. These were Captains Ben T. 
Hill, J. M. Smith, Jacob Roberts, John S. Sutton, Shapley P. 
Ross, Henry E. McCulloch, Isaac W. Johnson, and Charles Black- 
well.4? A week later the Gazette contained the statement that 
General Brooke had made a requisition on Governor Bell for an 
additional company of mounted men, to serve six months, that 
W. A. Wallace, an energetic and experienced old ranger, had been 
appointed to raise the company, and that the call was meeting with 
a prompt response.** The citizens of San Antonio held a public 
meeting early in August, at which they passed resolutions request- 
ing the commanding officer in Texas to call into immediate service 
a sufficient volunteer force to clear the country of Indians.** As 
the result of this, the Legislature passed a bill August 31, pro- 
viding for the organization of militia, to serve for a period not 
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exceeding five months. This force was to be subject to the orders 
of the commander of the eighth military department. The strength 
of the force was not stated, but the Legislature made an appro- 
priation of $20,000 for it.** In October, by order of the President, 
General Brooke made a requisition on Governor Bell for a com- 
pany of rangers to serve twelve months. Governor Bell appointed 
Henry E. McCulloch to raise the company. The men were to 
furnish their clothing and horses, and the Federal Government 
was to furnish arms and ammunition.*® 

Brown states that this company was organized for six months, 
that they were discharged May 4, 1851, and the next day were 
reorganized for another six months.** The Gazette for April 19 
stated that the companies of Captains Wallace, Ford, and Bagby 
had been remustered into service as well as one under command 
of Captain Daniel Connor.** 

On August 2, 1852, Governor Bell ordered Colonel James S. 
Gillett to Brownsville to organize three companies for the protec- 
tion of the lower Rio Grande. Their field of operations was to 
be the country between Laredo and Brownsville or Point Isabel. 
No provision was made jor their support, said Bell, but he expected 
them to be taken into the Federal service. If they were not, he 
wrote, the next Legislature would provide.*® Gillett organized 
these three companies under command of Captains G. K. Lewis, 
stationed at Brownsville; H. Clay Davis, at Rio Grande City; and 
Owen Shaw, at Laredo.®° Governor Bell wrote President Fill- 
more, August 20, of the organization of these three companies, 
stating that the Rio Grande valley was in a desperate situation 
due to murders and depredations of lawless bands of Indians and 
Mexicans.** He requested that the companies be recognized by 
the Federal Government. To this letter the Secretary of War 
replied, saying that Congress had made no provisions for additional 
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forces, that there was no foundation to the rumored Indian hos- 
tilities, and that “volunteer companies thus organized, without 
sanction and contrary to the judgment of the authorities properly 
charged with the defense of the country, have a tendency to create 
hostilities, and rather endanger the peace of the frontier.”>* The 
Gazette in January, 1853, published the report of the Texas com- 
mittee on Indian affairs. The committee expressed its “unqual- 
ified approbation” of the Governor’s course in calling out the three 
companies, saying that the state constitution gave him the neces- 
sary authority. They declared that the representations of the 
frontier people to the Governor as to their sufferings were abso- 
lutely true.®* 

In the summer of 1854 the Indians were such a menace that 
General Persifor F. Smith, then commandant, made a requisition 
on Governor Pease for six companies of rangers to conduct a cam- 
paign against them.** These companies were to be mustered into 
the service of the United States on November 1 and their term 
of service was to be twelve months unless the President discharged 
them sooner. Each man was to furnish his own horse, equipment, 
and arms, and the United States was to provide the ammunition, 
forage, and subsistence. The pay of the troops was to depend upon 
the appropriation that Congress made. Governor Pease by proc- 
lamation divided the state into six districts so that people from 
all sections of Texas might have opportunity of furnishing troops. 
The places of rendezvous were Goliad, Washington, Cameron, Mc- 
Kinney, Tyler, and Nacogdoches,*®* and the officers commanding 
these companies were Captains Giles S. Boggess for the Tyler com- 
pany, William Fitzhugh for McKinney, John G. Walker for Nacog- 
doches, Charles E. Travis for Cameron, and William Henry for 
the Goliad company. The Brenham company had not reported 
on November 4, when this article appeared in the Gazette.*® By 
January 6, 1855, these companies had been mustered into the Fed- 
eral service. The companies of Walker, Henry, and Travis were 
sent to Fort Clark, and those of Boggess, Fitzhugh, and Rogers, 
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captain of the Brenham company, were stationed at Fort Chad- 
bourne.*? 

According to the Gazette of March 10, 1855, General Smith 
had given orders for the re-enlistment of the companies commanded 
by Captains Walker, Travis, and Henry. All other volunteer com- 
panies were to be discharged.** During the summer of 1855 Gov- 
ernor Pease received mary petitions from citizens of the Southwest 
for aid against the Indians. Citizens of San Antonio wrote July 
12, asking the Governor to give them protection, since the General 
Government had refused it. The frontier from the Blanco to the 
Nueces needed protection.*® On September 1 a committee of San 
Antonio citizens again wrote Governor Pease for aid, saying that 
they had made many appeals to the General Government, but that 
their statements were not believed and their motives in asking 
for help had been misinterpreted. A large part of the Federal 
force had been removed from the state, and the whole country be- 
tween the Guadalupe and Rio Grande was in danger, they said.®° 
Citizens of Comal county, and of Goliad also wrote the Governor, 
asking him to take measures for their protection.* 

The Federal Government had moved a large part of the mounted 
troops from the Texas frontier to Kansas, in the summer of 1855, 
during the civil strife, and the Indians had renewed their depre- 
dations. The Governor accordingly called out a company of rang- 
ers in September, and commissioned J. H. Callahan as captain.®* 

The writer has been unable to find any account of the organi- 
zation of ranger companies for 1856 and 1857. But Governor 
Runnels, in a letter to the Texas Senate, January 22, 1858, stated 
that there were four companies of rangers on the frontier, three 
of which were composed of twenty men each, and one of thirty 
men. One company was stationed at the head of the Guadalupe 
River, one on the Colorado, and two on the Brazos. This force 
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was not sufficient, said the Governor; the frontier needed a per- 
manent force of several hundred mounted men, or the organization 
of an expedition to follow the Indians, destroy their camps, and 
exterminate them. He considered the advisability of the state’s 
raising an additional force.** The Legislature immediately passed 
a bill providing for a company of rangers to serve six months. 
Captain John S. Ford was in command.* 

Late in 1859 the Legislature introduced a bill authorizing the 
Governor to raise a regiment of rangers, ten companies, if neces- 
sary, for the protection of the frontier. This was not approved 
until January 2, 1860.°° 


Some Engagements of the Rangers—A complete account of 
ranger operations, if it were possible to compile one, would no 
doubt fill several volumes. The writer gives account of five or 
six engagements in order to show further the nature of the rangers’ 
work, the sections of country where they ranged, and the numbers 
engaged. 

In April, 1848, Captain Highsmith and his company fought a 
band of Wacoes on the Pedernales River in country that is now 
Blanco county. They defeated the Indians, and Captain High- 
smith killed their chief, Big Water, in a hand-to-hand fight.** 

Lieutenant Edward Burleson was returning from San Antonio 
to his camp at Los Ojuelos in the lower Rio Grande country on 
January 27, 1851, when, on the Laredo road near the Nueces 
River, he discovered three mounted Indians. Sending most of 
his force on, he pursued the Indians with eight of his men for 
about three miles. The Indians then halted, and eleven warriors 
appeared on foot and ready to fight. The rangers dismounted and 
charged the reds. After some desperate fighting, four Comanches 
were killed and eight wounded, and the Texans had two killed 
and seven wounded. They learned that the Comanches were hiding 
in order to fall on an unarmed train of Mexican carts, and had 
not seen the Texans. The party reached Laredo in a day or two, 
where they received medical attention." 
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Captain Henry McCulloch was ordered to the head waters of the 
Guadalupe, Pedernales, Llano, and San Saba rivers on May 5, 
1851, to protect the settlements in that section by a system of 
scouting. He established his headquarters on the north branch 
of the Llano River. Upon the discovery of a trail made plain 
by a number of stolen horses driven presumably by Indians, Cap- 
tain McCulloch and twenty-one of his men went in pursuit of the 
thieves and found the Indians on the south branch of the San 
Saba, more bent on escape than fighting. The Texans charged on 
them so as to separate the warriers from the horses. Some squaws 
who were in the party fought like warriors, and two of them were 
taken. Seven or eight warriors were killed, and the others escaped 
to the thickets, leaving the horses and other property. Captain 
McCulloch gave the two squaws horses and outfits, and instructed 
them to return to their people and tell them that if they would 
bring any prisoners they had to Fort Martin Scott, near Fred- 
ericksburg, and promise to stop their depredations, their property 
and horses would be restored. The Indians accepted this offer, 
and Katemsie, the chief, told McCulloch that he was attacking 
only Mexicans.** 

On September 15, 1852, Captain Owen Shaw, who was stationed 
with his company at Camp Bee, fifteen miles above Laredo, on the 
Rio Grande, received word that a band of Indians had crossed from 
Mexico and plundered ranches below there as far as Roma. Shaw 
overtook them on the Arroyo San Roque, thirty miles northwest 
of Fort Ewell on the Nueces. The Indians were moving without 
caution, not expecting pursuit. When they saw the rangers they 
came out of the arroyo, formed for battle, and defiantly waved a 
red blanket. They fought with muskets, sixshooters, and arrows. 
Shaw formed his men at a distance of seventy-five yards and the 
long-range riflemen opened a slow, sure fire. The Indians had the 
advantage of position, but Shaw forced them out and gave chase 
until the rain stopped them.®® Captain Shaw sent his report to 
Governor Bell on September 22, 1852. There had been twenty- 
one Indians, nine of whom were killed, and the others wounded. 


356-359. 
“Tbid., 361-362. 
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He had taken twenty-three horses and mules with Mexican blankets, 
saddles and arms.” 

On April 4, 1855, Captain John Work wrote to Governor Pease 
giving an account of a campaign against hostile Indians, in which 
he had taken part. Major Simonson was in command of the cam- 
paign, which had been en arduous one, for they had traveled two 
thousand miles through the north and west since they left San 
Antonio. They had seen no Indians, and the spies or scouts, which 
Major Simonson had sent out on crossing the Limpia, brought the 
report that the Apaches had crossed it into New Mexico. They 
had seen from the mountains the large force of five hundred troops 
with ninety-five wagons. a thousand animals, and cannon, and they 
would not risk a fight.” 

One of the most interesting expeditions was that of Captain 
J. H. Callahan in September, 1855. Governor Pease in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature, November 5, 1855, informed that body of 
unauthorized attempts to punish the Lipans. Citizens were trying 
then to raise volunteers to enter Mexico and November 15 was set 
for assembling. The term of service for Captain Callahan’s com- 
pany had not expired until October 20, but he had undertaken a 
campaign without authority, and citizens from Hays, Guadalupe, 
Bexar, and other counties had joined him, so that his force num- 
bered one hundred and fifteen men. With this party he pursued 
across the Rio Grande into Mexico a party of Lipans who had 
been harassing the settlers. Captain Callahan occupied Piedras 
Negras for the night. The Mexican authorities at first favored 
and aided his crossing, aware of his intentions, but later they 
joined the Indians in an attack on him, after which, in order to 
cover his retreat he had been obliged to burn the town. On the 
receipt of Captain Callahan’s report, the Governor justified his 
crossing the Rio Grande in pursuit of the Lipans with stolen prop- 
erty, but not his occupation of the town, and he was directed to 
retire within the State. When it was learned that the Mexicans 
had joined the Indians against him, the state government justified 
all that he did, and excused his burning Piedras Negras." 

Shaw to Bell, September 22, 1852, Army Papers, 1842-1877, Texas 
State Library. 

“Work to Pease, April 4, 1855, Indian Affairs, 1845-1860, Texas State 
Library. 

®Message of Governor Pease, November 5, 1855, Pamphlet, 31-33, Texas 
Collection, University of Texas. 
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Another interesting campaign was that conducted by Captain 
John S. Ford in April, 1858. He and a hundred rangers left 
Austin for the Panhandle to chastise hostile Comanches. At the 
Brazos River Captain 8. P. Ross, the Indian agent, joined them 
with a force of one hundred friendly Indians as allies, Tonkawas, 
Caddoes, Wacoes, and Anadarkoes, each band with its chief. Ford 
attacked the camp of the Comanche chief Pro-he-bito Quash-a, or 
Iron Jacket, and a fierce battle ensued. The Comanches retreated, 
but fought at every favorable place. The Texans and their Indian 
allies pursued them, and the battle continued from sunrise until 
noon. Then a fresh force of Indians appeared and the rangers 
attacked them. Lieutenant Nelson conducted a double movement, 
one on the front and another on the left flank, so that the Comanche 
line was broken. Then a running fight followed for some three 
or four miles, which resulted in a victory for the Texans and their 
allies. The Texans killed seventy-six Comanches, but did not 
know how many were wounded. They captured four hundred 
horses and much property and took several prisoners, among them 
was Noh-fo, the son of Iron Jacket. Ford’s loss was one ranger 
killed and one Waco killed and seven wounded. On the same day, 
the rangers had two fights with Buffalo Hump and his band, who 
were on the Canadian River. At the close of the day the rangers 
returned to their camp on the False Washita, where they had left 
only six men to guard supplies.7* 


$. Indians in the Military Service 


Indians with the Federal Troops——Throughout the early state 
era, there were Indians who served in both Federal and state mili- 
tary organizations. In 1846 there was a company of thirty-five 
Indians under command of Captain Blackbeaver. They were mus- 
tered into service June 1, and were discharged in August, though 
their time did not expire until December. The reports do not 
show what the nature of their work was.7* George Howard, in 
making his report to Major Neighbors, September 15, 1854, said 
that Indians had rendered good service to the United States 
troops on the frontier in the capacity of trailers and spies.*® 

Brown, A History of Texas, II, 375-376. 


“31st Cong., Ist Sess., House Doc. No. 24, p. 22g. 
"33rd Cong., 2nd Sess., House Doc. No. 1, p. 371. 
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The continual depredations of the Comanches and Kiowas in 
the summer and fall of 1858 culminated in open war between the 
Federal troops and the Indians. Major Van Dorn of the United 
States cavalry was in charge of this expedition sent to chastise 
these Indians.7* L.S. Ross of the ranger service had instructions 
to co-operate with Van Dorn. He organized a force of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five warriors of the friendly tribes on the Brazos, 
each group under a captain of its own tribe, all of whom were 
under his command.77 This expedition encountered the Comanches 
on October 1, at their camp on the False Washita in Indian Ter- 
ritory. After a desperate fight the Indians were repulsed. The 
Comanches had ninety killed and the Americans five, and Ross 
and Van Dorn were both wounded.’* Neighbors reported to Mix, 
Indian Commission, on September 1, 1858, that General Twiggs 
had requested a small company of Indians from the Brazos to act 
as spies for the Federal troops whom he had ordered into the 
Indian country shortly before.” 


Indians in the Ranger Service——The Indians were also of great 
service to the state troops. S. P. Ross reported to Major Neigh- 
bors, October 7, 1855, that the thirteen scouts, twelve Delawares 
and one Caddo, who had been sent to recover horses stolen by the 
Comanches had had a conflict with them and defeated them. They 
brought news of the Comanches’ determination to make war on all 
the people south of Red River. The Delawares said that with two 
hundred Texans they, the Delawares, could whip all the Northern 
Indians.*° The letter of J. R. Baylor, the other agent, to Neigh- 
bors, tells of the recovery of the property by the Delawares. Baylor 
said the Indian troops under the command of white officers were 
the best protection to the whites.** 8, P. Ross wrote Neighbors 
September 6, 1858, that one hundred Indians of the Brazos tribes 
went out on a scout with Captain William Marlin of the ranger 


35th Cong., 2nd Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 5. 

735th Cong., 2nd Sess., House Doc. No. 2, p. 534. 

Clark, “A Chapter in the History of Young Territory,” in Texas State 
Historical Association Quarterly, IX, 56. 

35th Cong., 2nd Sess., House Doc. No. 2, p. 526. 

©Ross to Neighbors, October 7, 1855, Indian Affairs, 1845-1860, Texas 
State Library. 

*Baylor to Neighbors, October 7, 1855, Indian Affairs, 1845-1860, Texas 
State Library. 
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service. Their object was to recover animals stolen by hostile In- 
dians.*? Ross wrote Neighbors February 24, 1859, saying that 
the Caddoes had had eighty head of horses stolen from them, al- 
most the last of some five hundred they had had about three months 
ago. He had sent word to Captain Ford’s camp on the Clear Fork 
of the Brazos, asking him to help the Indians punish the thieves, 
and recover their horses. Ross said Ford started that morning 
for the Comanche country, taking with him a force of about thirty 
rangers and thirty Indians.** Throughout the year 1859, the 
friendly Indians of the Brazos aided greatly in the protection of 
the frontier.8* A company of forty-three Indians under command 
of Captain Peter F. Ross of the ranger service went with Colonel 
M. T. Johnson, also of the state’s troops on a scout into the Indian 
country in the summer of 1860.°° These Indians, who were faith- 
ful to the whites and assisted them, were the agricultural tribes 
who had been settled on reservations, and who had to some extent 
adopted the manners, customs, and habits of the white people. 


35th Cong., 2nd Sess., House Doc. No. 2, p. 334. 

36th Cong., Ist Sess., Senate Doc. No. 2, pp. 625-626. 

“Texas Almanac, 1859, p. 131. 

*Johnson to Houston, July 30, 1860, Houston Letters, 1858-1862, Texas 
State Library. 
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FROM TEXAS TO CALIFORNIA IN 1849: 
Diary of C. C. Cox 
EDITED BY MABELLE EPPARD MARTIN 


I 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF CORNELIUS C. COX? 


Cornelius C. Cox was born December 8, 1825, at Piqua, Ohio, 
to which place his parents had moved from Lexington, Kentucky, 
where the father was engaged in the saddle business. This boy 
left home at the early age of twelve to live in Texas with his oldest 
sister, who had married Colonel Sidney Sherman. Colonel Sher- 
man had taken part in the Texas Revolution, and after the battle 
of San Jacinto had returned to Kentucky for his wife, and it was 
on this occasion that young Cornelius returned with them to 
Texas, where they settled on the shore of San Jacinto Bay, mid- 
way between Galveston and Houston. 

The next year Colonel Sherman, in an effort to give the boy 
some practical business training in lieu of schooling, secured for 
him a clerkship in a store in Houston. After two years he re- 
turned to the home of Colonel and Mrs. Sherman, who, ever anxious 
about his education, enlisted him in the Texas Navy. He served 
out his term of enlistment, and returned to his sister’s home once 
more, now a young man. About this time the Sherman family 
moved to Harrisburg, near Houston. 

While living at Harrisburg, Cornelius heard of the California 
gold discoveries, and like others became affected with the “gold 
fever.” Leaving Harrisburg April 14, 1849, in company with Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis B. Harris, their two slaves, and James McAlister, 
they traveled to Fredericksburg, where they took part in the or- 
ganization of a company that elected Thomas Smith captain. 
Smith’s company reached the great half-way place, El Paso, on 
June 27, and disbanded. From the fragments of various com- 
panies a new company was formed to continue the journey. This 
second company disintegrated along the way, as most such com- 
panies did; the group with which Cox and the Harris family 
traveled reached Los Angeles November 18. At this place Cox 
had to part company with the Harrises, because they wished to re- 


*See “Reminiscences of C. C. Cox” in THe QuaRTERLY, VI, 113-138. 
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main in Mission San Gabriel for the winter. With two of his 
companions, he started for the mines December 4, and reached 
Stockton February 6, 1850. 

His experiences in California were similar to those of hundreds 
of others. He arrived too late to pick up the big nuggets, and 
found mining a slow, tedious, unprofitable business. He first 
tried his luck in the southern mines, of which Stockton was the 
emporium. When he arrived there he found a city of tents where 
gold was more plentiful than provisions, so he and the two com- 
panions engaged in the dual business of mining and hauling freight. 
Soon competition ruined the freighting business, so they “jumped” 
their claim, in a restless fashion, and moved to another with no 
better luck. Then they engaged in the cattle business, buying 
cattle for $18 a head in southern California, and selling them for 
$50 or $60 at the mines. They also operated a butcher shop at 
a small profit. At length the partnership broke up because one 
of the men wanted to return to Texas. The other two tried farm- 
ing, then quartz mining with no success; but the next venture was 
more satisfactory for Cox. 

Sacramento was to the northern mines what Stockton was to 
the southern. To this place he went next. Here he found his 
old friend and traveling companion, Lewis B. Harris, who had 
been elected county clerk. Harris employed Cox as a deputy at 
a salary of $200 per month. This seemed to Cox good pay, but 
the high cost of living and the gay life of Sacramento took much 
of it, and he returned to Texas little richer than when he left. 
Leaving San Francisco in October, 1855, the return trip was made 
via Panama, acress the Isthmus on the new Panama railroad to 
Aspinwall, and thence to New York. He visited relatives in Ohio 
and Kentucky, and then returned once again to the home of his 


sister in Texas. 
II 


COX’S NOTES AND MEMORANDA OF AN OVERLAND TRIP FROM TEXAS 
TO CALIFORNIA IN THE YEAR 1849 


Having completed our outfit and made all needful preparations, 
and the season of the year being propitious, our little company, 
consisting of Lewis B. Harris and wife, James McAllister, two 
negroes, Bob and Jane, belonging to Mr. Harris, and myself, set 
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out from Harrisburg on the evening of the 14th of April, 1849, 
bound for the New El Dorado. 

Our journey to the Brassos occupied four days and was exceed- 
ingly toilsome and disagreeable, the recent rains had rendered the 
road very wet and muddy, and but for the aid of some ox teams 
that pulled our waggon through the worst places we possibly would 
have been there jacking up the wheels “till yit.” 

Having crossed the Brassos without any difficulty we encamped 
near Bollenger [Bollinger Ferry] the evening of the 20th. The 
21st we traveled sixteen miles and encamped at a Dutch settlement 
on Mill Creek, the country intermediate being a beautiful prarie 
with occasional groves of timber and the land sufficiently undulat- 
ing to render the prospect more than pleasing. 

[Apr.] 22. We traveled about eight miles, through Post Oak 
timber the greater part of the distance, and on entering the Prarie 
in the evening pitched our tents in a beautiful grove of Live Oaks 
that overlook the boundless plain. Mr. Moon quite a jovial old 
fellow from Houston has joined our mess. We have fallen in 
with several persons journeying like ourselves to the promised land. 

24th. Yesterday we traveled about ten miles and encamped just 
in time to prepare for e storm it rained, hailed, and blew as it 
never did before today the sky is clear, but the road very wet and 
we are laying in camp. Game is very scarse on the road, I took 
a hunt this morning but had no luck. this portion of the country 
is very attractive, I think it well adapted to stock raising, par- 
ticularly Horses, Hogs and Sheep, the soil is a black gravely loam, 
and I judge very productive. the grass is fine and flowers abun- 
dant. 

26th. Though two days have elapsed since writing the fore- 
going, we have progressed but slowly on our road, the high water, 
together with occasional accidents have combined to render our 
journey extremely tedious. Last night we encamped in the Post 
Oak timber, a complete bog, so much so that our horses could not 
leave the road to graise. In the night “Boots” got loose and went 
back about three miles to the place she was last fed. She is in 
fine order, and is an excelent pack mule. My Horse is fat, rides 
well and is perfectly faithful. 

We are now seven miles from Lagrange and will probably cross 
the Colorado tomorrow—I am perfectly delighted with this section 
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of Country—I think if Uncle Stephen could see it he would no 
longer hesitate about moveing to Texas. We all enjoy fine health, 
and I think will continve to do so should we not be afflited with 
the gout. Our living is superior to anything I have heretofore 
known in the way of Camp life and the credit, of course, is due to 
Mrs. Harris. ladies are the life and light of our existance and 
their absence is as much felt in the camp as in the palace. 

May 1st. I have allowed several days to pass without making 
any addition to my Journal, but now that I have a few leasure 
moments I will record the few incidents that have transpired, al- 
though there may but little appear that will either interest or 
amuse. 

On the 27th we passed the Colorado, and encamped near a spring 
cf good cool water opposite the town of Lagrange. Lagrange is 
situated on the East bank of the Colorado, and contains a popu- 
lation of about twelve hundred. The buildings are exclusively 
frame, some of which present quite a handsome appearance. The 
business of the place, like all inland towns is confined to its im- 
mediate vicinity—A company of emigrants for California was 
enrolled at this place on the 28th and [John] Murcherson elected 
Captain.? Maj. Whiting arrived here yesterday with a company 
from the Northern States—the whole Country seems to be in a 
commotion, and every town and neighborhood is represented in 
the vast Cavalcade now moveing towards the gold region.’ 

The Texians have strong faith in finding gold this side of the 
Sacramento valley. There are many fine plantations on this side 
the River, and the cotton, corn, wheat etc. speak well for the soil. 
I have noticed cedar in considerable quantities and some pine 


?See Major John Murchison to Rev. Chauncey Richardson, June 25, 
1849, and note 56 in appendix. 

‘No newspaper notice of this party leaving Harrisburg, or passing 
through Houston, has been found, but the Mercantile Advertiser (Hous- 
ton), May 5, 1849, made the following notes concerning the emigrant 
parties near LaGrange: “On Thursday, April 12th, a small company 
from Pittsburg, Pa., bound for California, passed through LaGrange. 
They had light wagons and carried all necessities for living and mining. 
And on Friday, 27th, a company from Harrisburg, bound for the same 
golden land. They had light wagons and pack mules; and with them 
was one female (Mrs. Harris). They were all in good health and spirits, 
and getting along very well, although there had been some heavy rains 
since they started. On Saturday, the 28th, a company numbering about 
30 persons from New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, headed by Sam Whit- 
ing, formerly of Austin, passed through that town. They landed some- 
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the principal growth is Post Oak. Musquite is beginning to ap- 
pear and flowers more numerous—There is a sort of Pink here 
which is perfectly beautiful they grow in thick clusters and are 
of deep crimson color. I have seen acres of ground literally 
covered as with a velvet cloth. 

The settlements on this side of the River are rather sparse, but 
ladies are more plenty than I had expected, particularly unmarried 
ladies. I have seen some very pretty girls, one certainly, a Miss 
Hancock. We stoped at the House to procure corn and while Mr. 
Harris was attending to the corn I chatted with the young lady— 
I found her possessed cf good sense but wanting in experience. 
She beleived the gold stories about California, but thought it rather 
imprudent for a young tady to go in search of it— I did not urge 
the point. 

Onion Creek May 3. It has been raining all the morning and 
we can’t move on until it clears up— We have made but little 
progress in the last two days in consequence of our Horses having 
absconded during the nights of the 30th and 1st. Yesterday we 
passed the prettyst place that I have seen on the road, the residence 
of Mr. Caldwell the place is well improved, and the situation itself 
is beautiful and picturesque, indeed one deserving the artists 
study. We are now in the Musquite range and our horses seem 
to appreciate the change. 

May 8th. Writing a journal on the road is pretty much like 
something [else], it costs more than it will come to, still it will never 
do to say fail this soon, and in order to keep up the connection I 
must go back to the last writing and trace our journey to the 
present time. We reached Austin the night of the 3rd inst. and 
the 4th I spent in the City, the Capital of Texas. If my impres- 
sions of the place are such as usually strike its visitors, Austin 
certainly cannot boast of a very enviable reputation abroad. Per- 
haps it was the weather, the misty, murky, disagreeable day, and 
not the muddy lanes, log huts, and drunken idlers so happily 


where on the Red River, and a number had been sick, but all were well 
when they arrived at LaGrange. 

“Major Murchison’s company organized at that place on the 28th ult.; 
and were to have left for California on the first inst. 

“Emigrants for the gold diggings will find the route from Houston by 
way of LaGrange and Austin, altogether preferable to any other, the road 
being good, and settlement on the entire route to Fredericksburg, a dis- 
tance of 260 miles. Should horses, oxen or mules be required, they can 
be had at nearly every plantation.” 
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blended, or perhaps it was the high mountains surrounding the 
town that so forcibly reminded me of a Sink, but whatever may 
have been the cause I certainly thought it the most inicquitous 
looking place that I ever saw. We left Austin on the 5th and 
traveled fifteen miles, and camped in a beautiful valley affording 
good water and grass. During the evening I killed a fine turkey— 
At this place we were joined by a party of six men having three 
waggons—Lafayette Black, an old acquaintance from Caney was 
of the number— 

6th. Travled eighteen miles. Black killed a deer in the eve- 
ning—during the night Moon lost his Horses and an unsuccessful 
search having been made for them in the morning induced us to 
believe them stolen. I put my mules in his waggon and the Party 
moved on five miles to our present encampment. Three of us 
went in persuit of the Horses and found them that evening— 
About 9 o’clock we were visited by a flood of rain and heavy wind, 
which blew down our tents, swept the covers off the waggons and 
completely drenched our beding, Arms, Saddles ete. which has 
caused us to lay by today for repairs— Another party of six men 
from Cherokee County have joined us today. 

May 15th. Many important occurrances have intervened since 
the foregoing remarks, some of which I fear I shall not be able 
to recall to mind— The morning of the 9th we again took up the 
line of march, our company being now considerably augmented, 
and that day travled about twenty miles— the next day the same 
distance, the greater part of the way being up the valley of the 
Perdenales, which we found more pleasant than the hills. The 
land along this Stream appears to be rich and easily tilled, the 
timber growth is entirely Post Oak and Live Oak, and generally 
of an inferior quality— flowers are plentiful and increasing in 
variety— I have noticed several species of the Cactus, and great 
quantities of the American Allow— Game is quite plenty on this 
River— 

Arrived at Fredericksburg the evening of the 11th inst—pass- 
ing through the Mormon town four miles below—* The Town is 
situated on the North bank of the Perdenales, and has a population 
of about two hundred— there is a Saw and grist mill in the place, 

‘Zodiac, established in 1847 under the leadership of Elder Wright, and 


described by Bartlett in 1850, as a village of one hundred and fifty thrifty 
and industrious persons. Bartlett’s Narrative, I, 58. 
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and the inhabitants appear to be industrious and enterprising— 
There is at this time about two hundred U S troops stationed 
midway® between the Mormon settlement and Fredericksburg. We 
here learned of the death of Genl. Worth. 

Fredericksburg contains a population of about two thousand 
entirely dutch,® the inhabitants seem to be healthy and industrious 
and of the lower orders. There are several stores in the place 
but badly supplied—hense high prices— Whilst here I attended 
two Balls and enjoyed them much, there was no great display of 
beauty or fashion but some good looking girls— the ceremony of 
introducing is here dispensed with and the Custom is to dance and 
treat and treat and dance with whom you please. On the 13th 
a meeting was called, and a Company Regularly Organised, num- 
bering in all thirty men—* the following persons being chosen 
officers— Thos. Smith Capt—Lew B. Harris 1st Lut. Lafayett 
Black 2nd—W. H. Moon, President—C. C. Cox secretary— Sub- 
sequently we were joined by twenty five men and the company now 
musters fifty five—Having ten waggons and about twenty-five pack 
mules. 

17th. Called the roll, packed up, and marched out of camp in 
common time— Waggons in front and packs in the rear, our road 
passing over a very broken rocky country, affording an abundance 
of water, but little wood or grass—travled fifteen miles and en- 
camped in a Musquite bottom. Course from Fredericksburg north. 

18th. Encamped upon the River Llano about sunset making 
the distance from Fredericksburg thirty five miles— Course North 
west. the last twenty miles passing through a valley which for 
good land cannot be exceled, Post Oak, Live Oak, and Musquite 

‘Camp Chadbourn, later called Fort Martin Scott. See unsigned letter 
from Camp Chadbourn, April 30, 1849, in Western Texian (San Antonio), 
May 3, 1849, and Bartlett’s Narrative, I, 59. This last outpost on the 
frontier was at this time under the command of Colonel Montgomery, who 
seems to have been very successful in preventing friction between the 
Indians and the emigrants. 

‘Bartlett described Fredericksburg as a town of five hundred popula- 


tion in 1850. Bartlett’s Narrative, I, 60. 

"Very few ventured beyond Fredericksburg without joining some organ- 
ization. Generally the companies organized in the home community fared 
better than those organized on the frontier, because they were better pre- 
pared, better organized and frequently had better captains. A captain’s 
duties were to select camp, detail guards, order the time of starting, etc. 
A good captain had to know signs of water, signs of Indians, signs of 
storms, in fact had to be accustomed to prairie travel. Also, he had to 
be tactful in handling men. There were few good captains. 
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timber plenty and frequent Springs of delightful water. Game 
likewise abundant. Being detailed in a hunting party I passed 
over many beautiful and romantic places, in one instance while 
passing over a hill of about two hundred feet elevation, my atten- 
tion was attracted by the Peculiar sound of my horses feet upon 
the rock— the hill seemed hollow, and that an immense cavern 
or vacancy was just beneath me— Being so impressed with this 
idea, I attempted to break through by throwing a large stone upon 
the surface, but my efforts were ineffectual. The surface of the 
mound had the appearance of petrified sand. 

19th. Detailed to select a crossing on the River. At 8 O. C. 
the Company moved up the River three miles and crossed to our 
present encampment. The Llano is a very pretty Stream, rapid 
and about fifty feet in width at this place, it affords an abundance 
of Trout Pearch and Cat Fish— 

Our Horses are luxuriating up[on] the Musquite grass and Wild 
Rye. 

We had a meeting of the Company this morning, and passed 
some new laws for its better regulation— Black and myself went 
out on a hunt this evening but (as usual) returned without killing 
anything— We however found a Bee Tree, and will take the Honey 
tomorrow. We had considerable fuss and fun in meeting this 
morning in relation to a motion to exempt certain officers of the 
Company from night duty. The motion was defeated upon Con- 
stitutional grounds— We are detained here waiting for a company 
that we parted with at Fredericksburg— and also to have some 
repairs done on a waggon. 

May 24th. Left the Llano on the 22nd the train behind not 
having come up. The road to the San Saba though quite new 
is firm and smooth. Murchersons Company is about five days ahead 
of us— Thompsons Company still further on. Some romantic 
member of that Company has written in Pencil mark upon a Tree 
near the road, a thrilling account of an engagement the Company 
have had with the Comanches— The Indians numbered fifteen hun- 
dred and fought desperately but lost the battle. It being a bad 
day for fighting the Whites only took about two hundred and fifty 
scalps—this is a right hard story, but still it has made some of 
our Company very vigilant— 

Since leaving the Llano we have travled due west— distance 
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forty miles to the point, at which the road strikes the San Saba— 
the Country generally undulating and rich—but not well watered— 
We encamped on the South bank last night and today have ascended 
the River about sixteen miles. Course continuing West— The 
San Saba is something smaller than the Llano and has less cur- 
rent—but the land is equally good and the Country more attrac- 
tive. Mr. Black and I have become almost inseparable, and we 
spend the most of our time in rambling over the hills in search of 
curiositys, enjoying the rich and varied scenery of the Country 
and in recalling to mind the happy days that we have spent upon 
the Bay. Will they return? Will I again embrace my sisters 
and my friends—or are all those ties forever sundered—is the sac- 
rifice complete— It may be years, many years, old Bay ere I again 
sport upon thy bosom but till then may each Zephyr that glides 
ore thy Surface, bring health and sweet incense to those old 
friends— 

May 29th. The incidents of the past few days can be disposed 
of ina summary manner. On the 26th Black, Webb and I started 
out on a hunt, the train meanwhile moving on. I shortly got sep- 
arated from my Companions and before preceeding far had the 
gratification of killing a yearling Bear— After having dressed and 
securely tied my game behind my saddle and being joined by 
Black and Webb we discovered another, a perfect monster, gal- 
loping across the hills a short distance off. We immediately gave 
chase and after a long race and the outlay of an immense amount 
of powder and lead succeeded in killing him. The two weighed 
about five hundred, and we feasted on Bear meat several days. 

The evening of the 27th we found a notice on the road, stating 
that the next water was fifty-five miles distant—on getting this 
information the train turned about and went back four miles to 
the last water we had passed in order to lay in a supply for the 
dry stretch. Yesterday morning the train again moved forward 
and in ten miles came to a fine water hole— At this place we met 
with Maj Neighbours—Indian Agent who is on his return home 
from El Passo.§ He gave us much useful information with re- 
gard to the road ahead. Reports plenty of water on the route, and 
generally good grass—distance to El Passo four hundred miles. 

May 28th. We are nooning on Good Spring Creek, or the South 


*See Introduction, THE QuarTERLY, XXVIII, 297; also Murchison to 
Richardson in appendix. 
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branch of the River Concho, a Small but rapid Stream that winds 
its way through the hill in a North Easterly direction. The road 
from the San Saba to this Creek passes over a rugged and poor 
country—destitute of Timber, and affording no water, the greater 
part of the year. Last night and night before we camped in the 
Open Prarie without water—and having thrown away our supply 
after meeting Maj Neighbours our Stock necessarily suffered 
much. We discovered a few Antelopes on the road, but could not 
kill any— Prarie Dogs are numerous—they are about the size of 
a Rabbit, and seem quite fierce when anything approaches their 
towns. This portion of Texas is exceedingly poor, and so barren 
that I am of opinion it will always remain uninhabited— 

We have found letters here from each of the Companys ahead, 
left as they state for the information of travelers generally— One 
contains the particulars of the death of young Fuller from Houston, 
he was killed by the accidental discharge of his own Pistol— I 
am writing this within a few feet of his grave— the whistle has 
sounded to gear up— So I must dry up for the present— 

May 31st. We reached the main Concho thirty miles below its 
source, yesterday about noon. It is a dirty, sluggish stream and 
the water has a very disagreeable taste. The valley of this Stream 
is much inferior in quality of soil to those of the Llano and San 
Saba. it is almost destitute of Timber, and the grass is very in- 
different—which however is partly owing to the dry weather which 
seems to have been of long duration— We caught some very fine 
Cat fish—and found wild Currents of the largest and best quality. 
We have had no Indian excitement yet nor indeed have we even 
seen a Red Man. Our road Continues up the valley of this River 
in a SW direction— 

Sunday June 3rd. We are now encamped in the Rio Pecos and 
whilst the Company are taking their Siesta, I will write up my 
log for the past two days— From the head of the Concho to this 
River, the Country may be termed a perfect waste, it is in fact 
a vast plain, without timber or water, and but little grass, and 
yet we have made this drive, a distance of seventy miles in two 
days— I never saw the earth so dry as it is in this district, vegi- 
tation is Completely burned up, and every water hole is dry as a 
“bone yard.” I suppose the water that Maj Neighbours found 
has all evaporated since he passed along— I hope that I may never 
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experience the want of water again, or witness the like suffering 
that our men and Horses endured, the weather has been oppressive, 
and the dust upon the road almost suffocating. We discovered 
quite a novel and interesting looking place about midway between 
this River and the Concho of which I will give the best description 
I can. On the top of a low mountain near the road, there is a 
flat ledge of rock about two hundred yards long by twenty broad, 
in which are a great many holes, generally about the size of a half 
barrel. These holes are perfectly round and smooth, and I should 
think were drilled there probably for the purpose of holding water— 
no doubt the place has been a resort for the Indians— I have 
noticed several more varietys of the Cactus one of which grows 
to the height of eight or ten feet and has a crimson bloom very 
like the Althea. 

At Night— We crossed the River this evening without accident 
or hap— Mr. Harris’s boat was initiated and answered the purpose 
well,® one of the Company narrowly escaped drowning while swim- 
ming the River—but he is all right now— This stream runs in a 
Southerly direction and emptys in the Rio Grand— it is deep, 
narrow, swift and muddy—no Timber and but little grass— 

Monday. We have moved up the River three miles— the face 
of the Country is but little changed— It is certainly a lonesome 
looking place—a vast plain with nothing to relive the view but 
the distant dismal mountains to the East & South which rise like 
bulwarks upon the Sea— The valley is a light sandy soil—and the 
salt gathered upon the surface reminds me of the marshes along 
the Gulf shore— The River too is strongly impregnated— But 
norwithstanding the disagreeable weather and the cheerlessness of 
the prospect around, we yet have some comforts within our own 
little mess— today we have partaken of such a dinner as will serve 
to render the recollection of this place a pleasant reminiscence— 
just think of Boiled Fish, Green Corn, Rolled Dumpling, Preserves, 
&c, out upon the Pecos River such a day as this— It would besmile 


“Harris had a wagon fitted up especially for this expedition, the bed 
or body of the wagon was built in the shape of a scow-boat—both ends 
turned up and constructed so as to be water tight. Oars were carried 
on the side and when we reached a river too deep to ford our boat was 

laced in the water and everything ferried to the opposite shore.” “Rem- 
iniscence” of C, C. Cox in THE QUARTERLY, VI, 131. See, also, Audubon’s 
Western Journal (Hodder, ed.), 163. 
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Victoria to the trip—or make any Partown miss sing “joys we’ve 
tasted” forever— 

June 7th. Yesterday we travled twenty miles through Chap- 
parals & over a road literally dry sandy and dull— An occasional 
Rattle Snake was the only living creature to be seen, But the bones 
of many a noble horse lay whitning upon the Earth, relics of the 
savage feast, or victims of the warriors speed— This morning the 
Company moved forward five miles to good graising and lay by to 
make some repairs as well as recruit the animals. Our friends 
with the packs have left us. Having become dissatisfied with our 
mode of traveling and wishing to go faster they withdrew from 
the Company and are now in advance of us—they go unregretted— 
This is the most oppresive day we have experienced on the road— 
there is not a breath of wind, and the sun always powerful is ren- 
dered dubly intense by the reflection from the sand— Our Com- 
pany now mustering thirty seven, again took up the line of march 
this morning and traveled twelve miles to this our nooning place— 
the road today has been uneven and heavy, the water bad, and the 
grass literally burned to a tinder— Two fine deer were brought 
into camp today—the first we have had since leaving the San Saba. 
The Company generally are taking their Siesta, and I feel much 
the same way inclined, having lost much sleep lately, and last 
night for the first time being on guard. The night was memorable 
on another account, it being the first time we have had occasion 
to use a Mosquito bar, there is considerable marsh along this River 
which accounts for so many of these little devils being found here— 

Sunday 10th. The weather continues intensely warm, and we 
are progressing slowly up this everlasting river— We have fallen 
in with a party of Mexican traders who are on their return to 
Santa Fee with a drove of Horses and Mules purchased of the 
Apache Indians—the average cost of which was about six Dollars— 
and for which they are now asking fifty to Seventy-five dollars— 
Our party have purchased a few. Since crossing the River we 
have traveled due West—at this point the River makes a bend and 
we are now going North. As we ascend the River the water be- 
comes more muddy and the banks higher— 

12th. We have reached the Savine’® Creek, a tributary of the 
Pecos, which rises in the Guadelupe Mountains and runs East to 
its terminus— Made a forced march of thirty miles yesterday with- 


“Delaware Creek. 
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out water, road hard and smooth but dusty— the appearance of 
the Country is entirely changed, we are once more surrounded by 
hills— the grass has improved, though the land is still poor. This 
creek affords an abundance of small fish— the water is strongly 
impregnated with Sulphur—which makes it unpleasant to drink. 

13th. Our camp is situated in what I would term a romantic 
spot— A beautiful valley surrounded by a continuation of mon- 
strous hills rolling and receding in the distance like billows of the 
Ocean, this is the foreground. A few miles to the Northward 
stands forth the majestic Guadelupe, nature grandest spectacle, 
a wall as it were extending from earth to Heaven, grand beautiful 
sublime—but we must pass over it. another time I will attempt 
a discription— would that I could picture a sunset or a dawn of 
morning reflected from its marble cliffs, the soft transparent clouds 
that veil its front, the halo of purple vapour that encircles its 
summit— What more could a painter wish? What more could 
the artist want to call forth the genius of the soul— Our march 
today was as devoid of interest and incident as the preceding— 
this is a limestone country and the surface of the ground in many 
places resembles a bed of lime ready slacked. There have been 
very high winds from the West for several days— 

San Martin Spring. June 15th. The train “rolled out” yes- 
terday morning at the usual hour and travelling ten miles camped 
at the head of Savine Creek or Sulphur Springs— this place is 
remarkable on account of the variety of waters and their proximity 
to each other. Sulphur limestone & freestone water flowing from 
the same hill and commingling within a few feet from their source. 
the sulphur water is warm and large lumps of brimstone are con- 
tinually running from the spring— In the evening we traveled six 
miles and camped without water— Reached this place this morning 
at 10 Oclock—bad road but no accidents. We are encamped in 
a small valley, shaded by a few Live Oaks and near a Spring of 
delightful freestone water— It is eight miles from this place to 
the entrance of Guadelupe Pass, in getting through which we an- 
ticipate much difficulty—'* Thompson’s Company left here yes- 
terday—'* Murcherson’s Company the day before— Since leaving 

“Neighbors and Ford had probably told them that the pass would be 
difficult for wagons. See Murchison to Richardson in appendix. 

*“This company [Thompson’s] will be amply provided with wagons, 


and will consist of about three hundred persons, among them several fam- 
ilies.” Texas Democrat, April 21, 1849. 
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Fredericksburg we have gained fourteen days on Thompson and 
eight days on Murcherson— A company of eight or ten families 
from Eastern Texas are encamped here,’ they have a Blacksmith 
shop, cords of Children and a few Milch Cows— I can scarcely 
realize at this time that we are so far from Civilization—the Sound 
of the Anvil, squalling of Children, and an occasional idler prome- 
nading the lines reminds one of the city rather than the Wilds— 

20th. I should think that upon an expidition like this a literary 
person might find much entertainment and pleasure in journaliz- 
ing and in commenting upon the many little incidents of the trip, 
as well as the advantages and disadvantages of the Country through 
which we pass. But the old adage “Every one to his calling” is 
forceably impressed upon me whenever I take up the pen. It is 
certainly “out of my line,” but were I not possessed of a /ittle of 
that spirit which animated Napoleon when he said “In my vocab- 
ulary there is no such word as fail” I should have succumed to the 
difficulties and embarrassments which surround me, as it is [ will 
continue to note down the Prominant occurrances of the trip in 
as intelligible a manner as I can— The morning of the 16th four 
of our Company, myself among the number, made an excursion 
upon the mountain in search of curriositys, but with the single 
exception of finding a century plant in full bloom, which alone 
was ample remuneration for our toilsome ascent—we discovered 
nothing— On this trip I lost the old Indian Knife which Lin took 
from the Carancahua’s grave. On the 17th the train moved for- 
ward five miles and encamped in a grove of Cedars and Pine near 
the foot of the Mountain, and by a spring of the finest water I 
ever drank. 

18th entered the pass of the Mountain expecting to find water in 
fifteen miles— instead of which we traveled twenty miles and 
camped without water— the road through this pass follows the 
base of the main mountain and is a gradual decent from the spring 
before mentioned. It could with small expense be made a good 
road, but at present it is rough sideling and steep in many places— 

“This appears to have been the company of Captain Griffin, from Paris, 
Texas. This was the first party from that region, and it made a perilous 
journey over a “trackless wilderness” as far as the Pecos, where it struck 
the “upper” El Paso road. They were sixty days en route to El Paso, 
which place they reached June 30, 1849. The Northern Standard, April 


28, September 1, 1849. See, also, Lewis B. Harris to a brother in ap- 
pendix. 
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after leaving the mountain the road is very sandy and heavyy— 
Yesterday morning we were hitched up before day and hurried 
on our teams being nearly famished for water— In eight miles 
we reached this place, a Lagoon on the North side of the Guad- 
elupe mountain— Our situation at this time is indeed precarious— 
No water and but little grass between this place and the Rio Grande, 
a distance of about eighty miles— Thompsons Company got thirty 
miles beyond this and finding the water holes dry sent their teams 
back to this place, some of which have perished on the road. We 
will remain here a few days to allow our now exhausted Animals 
time to recruit— I have just emptied my Kiacks for the purpose 
of filling them with water when we leave here— The weather has 
been more pleasant since we got in the vicinity of the mountains— 
We had a refreshing shower last evening and there is some appear- 
ance of another today. 

21st. 4 0.C. Our prospects are brightening which contrasts 
strangely with the Elements at this moment— A dense cloud has 
almost converted day into night and the thunders roar, the lighten- 
ings flash and the increasing Norther, indicate the approach of 
rain. already I hear the crystle drops decending upon my roof— 
a welcome sound—and I cannot but thank God for this timely 
blessing— How sudden is sometimes the transition from gloom & 
despondency to hope and confidence. Sis said that the darkest 
hour of night ushers in the morn— May not our situation verify 
it— Couriers have returned from the advance Company who report 
plenty of water twenty miles this side of the Rio Grande, and that 
Thompson has obtained water twenty miles from this place by dig- 
ging. The news has infused new life in our little camp— Several 
waggons will start out this evening—a party of Well diggers are 
already on the road— We will remain until morning. 50.C. The 
rain has ceased. the clouds are beginning to disperse, yonder 
rainbow so gracefully leaning upon the mountain heights betokens 
the end of the storm, and its beauty, the richness of the scene, 
must also be a premonition of good— A single lady in camp. 
What a novelty, how strange, and stranger still an “old maid”— 
no doubt of her success in California— I have witnessed another 
novel sight—a team of cows— they work well all day—and stand 
milking at night— I do not like the practice— it is too much upon 
the “Womans Rights” principle, but the information may be use- 
ful to future emigrants— 
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THE CITY OF KENT* 
DOROTHY WATIES RENICK 


There was a city of dreams built among hills, and there were 
dreamers who came to live there. Tattered and torn by the chat- 
tering teeth of Texas northers, the fabric of the dream lasted one 
brief year. And another Utopia was lost in Texas, swallowed up 
so that even the memory of their having been such a place as 
“The City of Kent” is gone from the minds of the very children 
whose fathers and mothers came to America to establish the colony. 

The long limestone hills of north Bosque County remember, at 
whose feet the Brazos curls like a red snake. There are farms 
between the hills now, but the razor-back ridges of rock weather 
slowly. Just where the northern boundary of the present Bosque 
County touches the Brazos, the river swerves in a great horseshoe 
known since the days of the Republic of Texas as Kimball’s bend. 
The water flows eighteen miles in making the curve, where, had 
the limestone permitted a direct course, it need have flowed but 
two. The rich alluvial land within the horseshoe made a sort of 
oasis for agriculture even in Indian times. 

The whole country is beautiful with a sort of half-rugged, care- 
less beauty. Here the colors are more vivid than in the plain 
country, the skies bluer, the piling clouds whiter, the hills glazed 
with blue-green like fine pottery or the sea in placid moods. At 
the lower end of the bend, there is one cliff higher than the others, 
called since the days of the dreamers, “Solomon’s Nose.” The 


‘J. C. Frazier before his death dictated an account of the lost colony 
to his youngest son, Frank Frazier. The older Mr. Frazier was surveyor 
with Jacob De Cordova and afterward De Cordova’s partner. Although 
he spent a part of his life in Waco, where he was a member of law and 
land firm ‘‘Renick and Frazier,” he traveled all over Texas, and was espe- 
cially familiar with the country in central Texas. When he and De Cor- 
dova divided their land in Bosque County, he received the larger part of 
the present Frazier ranch as it now stands. His wife, Mrs. Emily Frazier, 
now in her eighty-sixth year, still lives there. Since her marriage, ex- 
cept for the period in which she moved to Waco to educate her children, 
her home has been on this ranch. 

The material for this article came from Mr. Frazier’s account, supple- 
mented with newspaper notes supplied by Dr. Charles Ramsdell, with 
letters from Alistair Mackenzie, the youngest son of the leader of the 
colony, and by relatives of the Pideocke family in England. 

The author has made several visits to the site of the colony in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. Frank Frazier. 
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river has worn back under the cliff until the summit seems to 
hang out over the bed. By a circuitous path from the top the 
adventurer descends under this overhanging ledge of rock and 
walks along the face of the limestone cliff still at a great distance 
above the water. Here, as the river makes a slight curve there is 
a corresponding change in the contour of the rock. Several 
strata of the harder limestone in the bluff have defied erosion and 
jut out in a sort of beak. It is not difficult for one ascending the 
Brazos valley to guess how the cliff got its name. The rock really 
has a certain Semitic prominence. “Solomon’s Nose” it is to this 
day, a sort of landmark for all the country round. The name has 
been applied not alone to the rocky feature under the cliff but to 
the whole mountain. 

The view from the top of the bluff is one not soon to be for- 
gotten. Here, more than anywhere else one breathes the air into 
his lungs and the colors into his soul and murmurs, “So this is 
TEXAS!” Sometimes on still fine days, army planes on the way 
from San Antonio to Dallas or back again zoon by overhead. Up 
the river are the green peaceful farms of the bend, and the little 
town of Kimball, and far away, so far indeed that the eye must 
know exactly the right spot to watch, Comanche Peak rises above 
the horizon with a ghost-like faintness. There are nearer ridges, 
the “Twin sisters,” right across the road, for instance, on whose 
mesa tops buzzards build their nests. Below Solomon’s Nose an- 
other green valley rests. In this direction the smoke plumes of 
puffing Santa Fé engines wave occasionally. As a back-drop there 
are more hills of Scotch ruggedness, bare and rocky and covered 
with scraggly cedars, cactus and the brightest yellow and red flow- 
ers that spring-time can conjure out of the limestone. The valley 
has its pastures (most of it is ranch land) with here and there 
farm patches enclosed with barbed wire. There yet remains, how- 
ever, reminders of earlier years, an old log farm house, a broken 
line of rock fence, a bois de are hedge. 

Along the river, just below Solomon’s Nose, there is a fine 
spring. The water gushes out and goes tumbling away in the 
Brazos. For the last seventy years or so there has been the con- 
stant pumping of a hydraulic ram, placed there in the early days 
by Jacob de Cordova. In 1857, James Frazier built a log spring- 
house over this spring. The house stands until this day as it 
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was originally built, in spite of the Brazos and its annual fits of 
temper after spring rains. Elms, black oaks, Spanish oaks, and 
hackberries give the frisking squirrels a dignified harborage. The 
sycamore leaves rattle a tale among themselves how in the sappling 
days of the grove some seventy years back, Englishmen came driv- 
ing ox-wagons. There were women with them, women in many 
starched petticoats and cashmere shawls, and children, girls with 
pantlets reaching to the ankles and bretelled aprons of a stout 
calico and nankeen, boys with small jackets and linen trousers 
flapping about the shoe-tops. The Englishmen built the first 
house by the spring. In this cabin and others like it they 
brought out their fine china and their silver dishes cherished care- 
fully on the trip over the Atlantic and up by ox-train from Gal- 
veston. And it is possible, although not historically authenticated, 
that here on Christmas Day in the year of our Lord 1850, they 
brewed a Pickwickian draught of “hot elder-berry wine well quali- 
fied with brandy and spices” and passed it round and round, as a log 
fire roared up the new chimney, toasting old English memories, 
and hoping “better times” for the newly dreamed city just begin- 
ning to take shape about them. 

James C. Frazier, who was at that time a surveyor under Jacob 
de Cordova, and who later became De Cordova’s partner, found 
these cabin doors open with true English hospitality when he had 
occasion to travel up to the new colony. Among the families was 
one by the name of Martin. Two of the sons had been clerks in 
the Bank of England, and Martin’s daughter had married a jovial 
Irishman whose name was Ballentine. The Martin house was 
built with willow wattled from tree to tree, making a circular 
dwelling. The wattles were covered with mud and there was a 
thatched roof. The Martins had a good tent for summer but now 
it was winter, and there were other families living in dirt dug- 
outs so that the wattled willow house was something of a palace. 
Such hospitality as these English extended was never surpassed, it 
is said, and those were the days when Texas was a hospitable 
state. The Martins brewed a big silver bowl of punch which was 
most acceptable, for the travelers had had their nerves tried severely 
that day by Indian alarms. (Tradition has it that much of the 
silverware brought from old England now lies buried in forgotten 
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pockets of the limestone hills, buried near the disappeared graves 
and the cave and dug-out homes of these early settlers.) 

Who were these colonists and what Moses led them into the 
wilderness ? 

In 1850, the English Universal Immigration Company bar- 
gained for a body of land of 27,000 acres in what was known as 
the Milam land district, cut in that same year into a number of 
counties. The tract purchased lay just above McLennan County, 
and later upon the creation of Bosque County became a part of 
the newer unit. The land was sold by Richard B. Kimball of 
New York City, Number 29 Wall Street; it included the well 
known Kimball’s bend and extended along the Brazos on the west 
side of the river with a water frontage of about thirty miles. The 
plans of the company were comprehensive, although they only began 
to carry the plans out. 

In the latter part of 1850, they sent over about thirty families, 
a hundred or a hundred and twenty-five souls. More were to fol- 
low. Here among the Brazos hills they laid off in fine style, the 
hopeful “City of Kent.” The first log cabin was built just at 
the foot of the mountain christened by them “Solomon’s Nose,” 
and the main street was a pass between the mountains along the 
Brazos. All lots, cross streets, ete., were measured accurately and 
marked with cedar stakes, many of which remained in evidence 
until a decade or so ago. The town tract proper embraced about 
forty acres while mor2 was divided into small farms. Excellent 
farming land lay both north and south of the City of Kent in the 
valleys. 

The first printed intimation of the proposed colony comes through 
an article published in the Texas State Gazette of November 10, 
1849: 


We have been allowed to make the following extract from letters 
addressed to our fellow-citizen, Dr. Joseph Rowe by a friend of 
his in Birmingham, England, and dated July 24 and August 20, 
1849 

[There are two paragraphs here about examinations made by 
“our company” in different parts of Texas. | 

We are at present turning our thoughts to some section of land 
on the highest navigable point of either the Trinity, the Brazos 
or the Colorado, at least three hundred miles from the coast, in a 
direct line as the crow flies. We are aware that for trade, the 
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nearer the coast the better; but for us, health first and wealth 
afterwards. Besides with a good navigable river and steam power, 
we can make a St. Louis, Cincinnati or Philadelphia of it in good 
time. Three hundred miles is quite near enough the coast for 
our purposes. 

We are looking out for a comfortable home, a country free from 
a state church, heavy taxation and aristocratic rule, where capital 
labor and industry may have full scope and remuneration, and 
where a large rising family may be able to provide for their wants, 
and develope their capabilities. . . 

In his second letter he writes, “Since writing you last the in- 
spectors have returned from Texas. We have held a meeting to 
hear their reports, which took them several hours to read to us. 
It was highly encouraging. They visited North-Eastern Texas, 
and speak highly of Hopkins county, Bowie, and Lamar, but more 
particularly of Fannin and the North-Eastern counties generally. 

“The colony intends getting ready to go out by October next; 
but many will not be able to arrange their affairs by that time, and 
will most likely either wait a month or two or three or perhaps 
twelve months before they join their friends in Texas. We shall 
send an agent by way of Cincinnati to make purchases for us of 
agricultural implements, which we may not take out from this 
country; also to fit up houses on a chosen locality, buy wagons, 
oxen, ete, and come down to New Orleans to lead up the colony. 
The first party going out will be comparatively few, as we wish to 
make good arrangements on the spot to avoid imposition and high 
charges, etc. 

“As many of the families going out are persons of means, edu- 
sation, and perhaps I may add delicate habits, and we do not like 
to expose them too much to the ills of a new climate, and so will 
make what provision we can beforehand.” 


It is believed that the letters refer to the settlers that sailed the 
following September with upper Milam County (just made into 
Bell County) as their destination. There is neither in written 
record nor tradition, as far as can be ascertained, any other Eng- 
lish colonial proposition at anywhere near the time that the letters 
were written. By a wild stretch of the imagination, the site 
chosen on the upper Brazos stands at the head of “Brazos navi- 
gation,” although the term as applied by those who sold the col- 
onists their land, and the settlers dreaming in England of a water 
route to Cincinnati, St. Louis and Philadelphia must have had 
different meanings. But the site is three hundred miles from the 
coast as the crow flies! De Cordova was agent for much land in 
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the counties mentioned in the second letter as well as that aicng 
the Brazos which the colonists accepted, and it is thought that fer 
some reason the company officials followed rather the trend sug- 
gested in the first letter than that shown in the second after the 
visit of the inspectors. The colonists landed not at New Orieans 
but at Galveston, and supplies were purchased by their agent there 
insteead of in Cincinnati. 

How did people in conservative England looking for “comfort- 
able homes, a country free from church and state, heavy taxation 
and aristocratic rule,” think of Texas, especially people of culture 
and “we may say delicate habits”? Mr. George Catlin, that 
idealist and artist who sketched the Indian amid all the vivid 
color of his natural environment, had been traveling in Texas 
among the Indians before he went to Europe in 1840, and his 
direct connection with the colonists, although somewhat lacking 
in detail, is nevertheless established. 

Catlin was himself a native of Wyoming but in his young man- 
hood he went to New England to study law, and finally went to 
Philadelphia to study art. While he was there a party of fifteen 
Indians came east, bonneted and plumed. 

Catlin writes of his own resolution at that time, “Black and blue 
cloth and civilization are destined, not only to veil but to oblit- 
erate the grace and beauty of nature. Man, in the simplicity and 
loftiness of his nature unrestrained and unfettered by the disguise 
of art, is surely the most beautiful object for the painter, and the 
country from which he hails is unquestionably the best study or 
school of the arts in the world; such as I am sure, from such 
models as I have seen, is the wilderness of North America. And 
the history and customs of such people, preserved by pictorial 
illustrations are themes worthy the life-time of one man, and 
nothing short of the loss of my life, shall prevent me from visit- 
ing their country and becoming their historian.” 

Accordingly in 1832 Catlin went west, and until 1840 lived 
with the wild tribes, visiting in his wanderings the Comanches, 
the Wacoes, and Tehuacanas, all Texas tribes. He wrote an im- 
mense book about the Indians, describing them and their cus- 
toms and illustrating with pen sketches of his own. In 1840 he 
went to England on a European tour, and subsequently, we are 
told, introduced three parties of American Indians in European 
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courts. He was traveling in that country for the next eight years 
until 1848, two years before the ill-fated colonists came to Texas 
from England, and he may probably have been there longer. 

There is circumstantial evidence that the plan that brought the 
Englishmen out was fired, if not actually formulated, by Catlin. 
In that case, and indeed as subsequent evidence proves, the in- 
spired immigrants must have moved through a land painted by 
an artist’s romantic pen and brush and words, so that when they 
found themselves face to face with the aborigine and his wild 
Paradise, they could not immediately, as peasants would have done, 
turn that land to their service day by day. 

The State Gazette of Austin in its issue of November 2, 1850, 
prints the following reference to the colony, the only newspaper 
notice which mentions Catlin’s name in this connection: 


We have heretofore alluded to the project of Mr. George Catlin, 
a gentleman who has spent several years upon the western frontier 
of the United States, and who is well known as perhaps the great- 
est delineator of Indian life and character, for colonizing a large 
tract of fertile and beautiful lands in the upper part of Milam 
County—now we believe embraced in the county of Bell—with 
English emigrants. We are happy to learn that a portion of them 
have already arrived at Galveston—to be followed by others in the 
course of the present fall and winter—and are now on their way 
to their new homes. From the representations we have had of 
these emigrants, we cannot doubt that they will prove a very de- 
sirable addition to our population. They are generally of what is 
known as the middling class in the old country, and are well pro- 
vided with every requisite to commence their new settlement suc- 
cessfully. 


But the Gazette was wrong. George Catlin’s active connection 
with the colony had been severed before the colonists left England. 
Whatever the immediate reason for this severance it must have 
been complete. Lieutenant Charles Finch Mackenzie, formerly of 
the Forty-first Welsh Regiment of the British Army, came out in 
the place that Catlin was to have occupied. In a letter written 
subsequently by Mackenzie’s wife to her Aunt Katherine Pidcocke, 
Litchfield, England, she says: “He [referring to her husband | 
then thought of going to Mexico or Texas when there was that 
stir about Mr. Catlin, and they offered the post to him, which he 
accepted, the most unlucky thing he ever did.” 
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The colonists were in charge of the adventurous lieutenant and 
Sir Edward Belcher, also of the British Navy, afterward an ad- 
miral. Belcher was special agent from the company, and Macken- 
zie was (according to his son Alistair Mackenzie) in charge from 
the “government.” The younger man was to remain after the elder 
had returned to England with the avowed purpose of bringing out 
more settlers. 

Sir Edward was not like the admiral in “Pinafore.” “Stick to 
your books and never go to sea, and you'll all be captain of the 
Queen’s Navy.” He had been quite around the globe before he 
stopped off at Texas. He was a native of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
had entered the British navy during the war of 1812, and had 
been made midshipman at the bombardment of Algiers. As the 
commander of the Aetna he surveyed the coast of Africa, and sailed 
later about the Irish seas and about the coasts of North and South 
America on similar expeditions. He returned by wav of the Pacific 
ocean, landing in Singapore October of 1840. He was ordered 
back to China because of the war and was engaged on the Canton 
River. When he arrived in England two years later, he had al- 
ready been advanced to post rank and had been decorated with 
the C. B. He was now honored with knighthood, and that same 
year published a voluminous work on his voyages and experiences. 
He returned to the Orient and stayed there until 1848, but his 
biographers skip the following four years and speak next of the 
polar expedition which he commanded to the Arctic in search of 
Sir John Franklin. During a part of this 1848-52 period Sir 
Edward Belcher was in Texas. It is probable that he came to 
Texas on the same ship on which the first colonists arrived. At 
any rate he was on hand to make arrangements for them when 
they landed at Galveston. 

The immigrants left England on September 2nd, coming from 
Liverpool on the sail-boat John Garron. The voyage was a pro- 
pitious one, for at least two of the passengers, at any rate. One 
of the two happened to be the young lieutenant, who was hand- 
some and whose life had been one of romance and adventure for 
some years before he came out to Texas. 

He was one of the Mackenzies of Kileoy and had lived in his 
early days at Belmedulthy House. Both places are in the Black 
Isles. He was heir to those properties which belonged to the 
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Kilcoy branch of the Mackenzie clan, but for some reason un- 
known he was disinherited. He served in the Seventieth Regi- 
ment of the Rosshire Buffs with which his family was closely con- 
nected, and in two or three other British regiments before he led 
his countrymen into the wilderness. 

On the same boat there was an English clergyman, Rev. Richard 
Burton Pidcocke, rector of Warslow Church, Staffordshire, Eng- 
land. Pideocke had obtained a two-year leave of absence from his 
church to come to America with his boys, who were to settle in 
Texas. His wife was with him, Harriet Millicent Burton Pid- 
cocke, eldest daughter of John Gisborne of Millers Dale, County 
Derby, England, and their five children,—the sons who were draw- 
ing the parents to America, Hartley, twenty-one years old at the 
time, Reginald, nineteen, two younger boys, John and Charles, 
and Isabella Ann, pretty and pink cheeked and twenty, as fresh 
as any English peach that had ever grown beyond a rectory garden 
wall. 

There was also on the boat a distant Pidcocke relative, one Mr. 
Simcox, whose first name is negligible, and who seems to have been 
pretty much overlooked generally. But that he was a gentleman 
of property and prospects there can be no doubt, for the rector and 
his wife regarded Isabella as affianced to him. So did Isabella 
until the boat trip and her meeting with Lieutenant Mackenzie. 
When the boat landed in Galveston she and the young lieutenant 
were engaged, much to her family’s disapproval, and undoubt- 
edly much to Mr. Simcox’s also, whose sentiments are not recorded. 
By the time the colonists had purchased ox-wagons and oxen and 
had begun their laborious journey, the young couple decided that 
they would go no further without belonging to each other, so at 
Cameron they were married. The bride’s father must have given 
his consent. He performed the ceremony. The wedding day was 
December 2, and the place a little log house in Cameron, Milam 
County, Texas. The ceremony was read from the English prayer- 
book, the word “obey” included without question. 

Mrs. Mary Fauntleroy of San Antonio, now in her eighty-fifth 
year, was flower girl at that wedding. Although she is no longer 
able to hold a pen, she remembers the English colonists quite well, 
and bade her son-in-law, A. S. Busby, write “that she was a little 
girl, living with her father, H. A. Trotter, in Cameron, Milam 
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County, and that she remembers quite distinctly when the English 
colonists came to Texas from England. Hartley, Reggi, John and 
Charley Pidcocke and their sister Isabella were the members of 
the colony which she afterward knew most intimately—that she 
was flower-girl at the wedding of Miss Pidcocke in a log cabin in 
Cameron—that an Episcopal minister officiated at that marriage.” 
Mrs. Fauntleroy lived after her marriage at Belton and Gatesville, 
where the Pidcockes were often visitors at her house. She is 
probably the only living person who remembers the colonists, and 
her memory is no longer accurate, although three years ago she 
might have given much information about them, according to her 
son-in-law. 

That trip up from Galveston was a frightful wedding journey. 
Just when the colonists landed in Galveston is not known, although 
it was probably some time in October, since they sailed on Sep- 
tember 2. By December they had gotten only as far as Cameron. 
The Northern Standard, published at Clarksville, in its issue of 
November 30, 1850, makes mention of the colonists’ arrival. They 
were copying from the /louston Telegraph, but as there was no real 
telegraph news in those days and only slow mails in this part of 
the country, the following paragraph must have been written some 
time earlier: 


A company of one hundred emigrants from England arrived here 
a few days since on their way to Milam County, where they intend 
to form a settlement. They will soon be followed by two or three 
hundred more. Sir Edward Belcher, the principle agent of these 
colonists precedes them and will make all necessary arrangements 
for their comfort. They appear to be a very respectable class of 
emigrants, and are weli provided with farming implements and 
all the furniture and utensils that will be most needed in their 
new abode. We understand that the company has purchased seven- 
teen leagues of land in one of the most fertile and healthy sections 
of middle Texas. 


It was a rainy winter and bitterly cold. There were no roads 
worth mentioning and no bridges. The colonists were disheartened 
from the first. The descendants of Captain Mackenzie lay the bad 
start to Sir Edward Belcher himself, or at least to the company 
which he represented. It is said that the colonists were made to 
pay for their land a second time when they reached Texas. The 
new conditions to which the Englishmen were unaccustomed, the 
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cold inclemency of the wet northers, and the fear of the Indians 
who still regarded themselves as owner of the lands about the pro- 
posed colony site, drove many of them away from their comrades. 
Several deserted the colonial project to accept situations in Hous- 
ton, Cameron, and Waco, which lay along their route. Only those 
with the greatest pluck and hardihood and an unquenchable spirit 
of adventure traveled the distance to the site fifty miles above Waco. 
(Waco itself was little more than a year old when the covered 
wagons of the colonists passed through, although there had been 
a trading post on the Tehuacana east of that place since Sam 
Houston’s administration as president of the Texas Republic in 
1842.) 

One family belonging to the colony came up from Galveston by 
boat on the Trinity and thence across the country. But they never 
got any nearer “The City of Kent” than Fort Graham, some ten 
miles or more away. The Indians were too bad for them. This 
family, who were canny Scotch, settled in Hill County, where they 
prospered. A grandson of this Woods was in later days county 
attorney of Hill County. Mr. Frazier remarks “that while there 
were only a few Scotch and German families among the colonists it 
was a fact that they all prospered in this frontier country, while 
the English and the Insh could not cope so well with conditions 
as they found them.” 

It is true that Sir Edward Belcher had preceded the colonists 
to make arrangements. Major George B. Erath and Neil MeLen- 
nan, noted Texas surveyors, for whom Erath and McLennan 
County, respectively, were named, did the surveying under the 
personal supervision of Sir Edward Belcher. Jacob de Cordova as 
agent for Richard B. Kimball, remained on the grounds until the 
colonists were considered safely settled. Then Sir Edward re- 
turned to England, leaving Captain Mackenzie in charge. His 
return was probably about the first of the new year or shortly 
before, to judge by the following paragraph: 


Captain Sir Edward Belcher has returned to this city from the 
upper Brazos where he has been to locate the English emigrants 
who lately arrived here and to make suitable preparations for nu- 
merous others who are to follow. We understand that he is de- 
lighted with the country and its prospects, and goes home to push 
the work of emigration to the beautiful and fertile country which 
he has selected. The company which he represents commands a 
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very large capital, and will, we understand, prosecute the work on 
a large scale. The country he has selected is well adapted not only 
to cotton, but the grains, and stock growing; but the company will 
not confine itself to planting and agricultural pursuits. Manu- 
facturies, on an extensive scale, will be established and from the 
facilities afforded by the country, will doubtless be highly success- 
ful—Tezxas State Gazette (Austin) December 28, 1850, from Gal- 
veston Civilian. 


Manufacturies on an extensive scale! Poor colonists! Poor 
colony! The company failed late in 1851, the emigrants losing 
everything. Many of them were no longer alive to lose. The bar- 
ren hillsides were studded here and there with lone graves or little 
groups of graves. These are forgotten now. Frank Frazier, young- 
est son of J. C. Frazier, remembers them when he hunted about 
the hills in his boyhood, but there is not one of them marked in 
this day. 

Many are the causes assigned for the failure of the colony. 
Alistair Mackenzie, the youngest son of the gallant lieutenant and 
Isabella Pidcocke Mackenzie, lays the failure at the door of mis- 
management in England of the English Immigration Company. 
Mr. Frazier, who is of Scotch descent, attributes the failure in 
part to local mismanagement. 

“Adjoining the City of Kent,’ Mr. Frazier writes, “Mackenzie 
had one hundred acres planted in corn. This made an excellent 
crop. But alas, to show how the English could not meet condi- 
tions as they were, just as the corn was in roasting ear, Captain 
Mackenzie bought a number of horses and cattle (on the recom- 
mendation of their Texas friends who were eager to annex the 
Englishman’s coin) and turned the stock loose on the range. The 
stock very promptly invaded the unfenced corn fields and destroyed 
the crop. 

“Another evidence of the unpractical way in which they farmed, 
when Captain Mackenzie had a log house near the big spring, he 
had many hired hands to work for him. When he got ready to 
work every morning, he would have his men all stand in line and 
answer roll-call. Then they would march in file to work. Captain 
Mackenzie, escorted by his valet, who always carried his gun, all 
being in readiness, would call out ‘Forward,’ and just as the enemy 
would start to march, Captain Mackenzie’s beautiful wife would 
call out ‘Captain, that hen refuses to set.’ Then he’d holler ‘Halt.’ 
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The men would halt and wait until this momentous subject was 
settled, when once more he would order them to march. These 
interruptions usually occurred three times before they finally went 
to work. Just such army and navy tactics prevailed in everything 
the colonists undertook to do.” 

There were many natural causes for the failure of the “City of 
Kent.” The nearest town was the infant Waco, then nothing more 
than a wide spot in a road that was not! The colonists were only 
ten miles or so from Fort Graham, and there was one store near 
the fort. Two companies of soldiers at the fort under Major 
Arnold and Dr. J. M. Steiner were placed there to keep the Indians 
down. But soon after the colonists arrived, the fort was moved 
on up north to Fort Belknap in the neighborhood of Comanche 
Peak. The Indians were particularly bad that winter and the 
colonists were terrified. They had suffered untold exposure on the 
journey up from Houston, and the houses and dug-outs in which 
they were forced to live that winter were unsanitary. The change 
from England to Texas, and the importation of fine old English 
liquors with them are reasons also attributed by Mr. Frazier as 
causes of the colonists’ final dispersion. That first winter many 
fell sick and died. The remaining settlers were disheartened, 
some of them heart-broken. They wrote back to friends in England 
that the country was of no account, that there was no timber, “not 
even a riding switch to be found on the whole 27,000 acres.” (It 
is true that now the land is wooded only in the valleys, although 
there are, of course, the scrawny native cedars on the hills.) Such 
letters prevented any more English from coming out to Texas and 
may have been a contributing reason for the failure of the company. 

The colonists finally abandoned the land, and it went back into 
the hands of the original owners. 

The fate of several of the individual colonists is known. There 
was a family named Plowman or Ploughman, we are told, who 
moved up to Fort Belknap when Fort Graham was abandoned and 
who prospered greatly. Their descendants may still live in Texas. 

Mr. Frazier speaks of one young Englishman, who squandered 
what fortune he had and went on the rocks. While he was down 
and out in Waco, trying to do manual labor for which his mag- 
nificent education poorly fitted him, Mrs. Katherine Ross, wife of 
Captain Shapley P. Ross, the famous Indian fighter and mother of 
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Lawrence Sullivan Ross, afterward governor, was then keeping a 
hotel at the Brazos ferry. She took an interest in the young man. 
That interest restored his self-respect and he moved west to begin 
life anew as a lawyer in a little western town. He became a prom- 
inent man there and was during Sul Ross’s administration ap- 
pointed attorney general of Texas. 

In the winter of 1850, the Pidcockes had gone to Belton in Bell 
County, and in the spring of ’51 they moved to Cowhouse Creek, 
now in Coryell County, then attached to Bell, twenty miles south- 
west of Fort Gates and Gatesville. In the middle of that 
July Rey. Pidcocke completed his two-year leave of absence from 
Wardslow Church by dying. Frontier hardships and exposure had 
been too much. His wife died the next day, and was buried with 
him in a strange Jand. Reginald Pidcocke lived until a few years 
ago in Waco, leaving a number of descendants who are residents 
of that city at the present time. 

“Captain” Mackenzie and his wife after the failure of the colony 
joined the Pidcockes on the Cowhouse. Mackenzie had never re- 
ceived one penny of his salary from the English Universal Immigra- 
tion Company. The Comanches burned the Pidcockes out in 1852 
and they lost their house and all that they had brought from Eng- 
land. The combined families moved to Fort Gates. From there 
the Pidcockes returned to their ranch on the Cowhouse, and the 
Mackenzies moved to Belton. In the spring of 1854 the ill-starred 
lieutenant and his wife went to Austin, where he was employed 
on an Austin paper. (Is it true that every adventurous soul lands 
at some period or other of his career on a newspaper?) 

Their eldest son was born there and died soon afterward. Two 
years later a daughter, Claire, was born in Cincinnati, and later 
the family moved to England, where Lieutenant Mackenzie served 
valiantly in the Crimaean war. He returned to America with his 
wife and four children at the outbreak of the Civil War to serve 
in the United States army. He joined the Michigan Lancers in 
1861 as adjutant and when that was disbanded became a member 
of the Fourth Michigan Cavalry at Detroit. There he died later 
of wounds and disease, December 7, 1863. 

After his death, the widow returned with her children to Eng- 
land to make her home with Dr. Henry Gisborne of Allistrie Hall 
at Derby. There she died two years after her husband, thirty-five 
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years old but worn out with the hardships that she had suffered. 
Both the Mackenzie daughters are dead, Claire, who married Sir 
Duncan A. Johnston, and the younger, Isabella. The elder son, 
Colin, lives in Sidney, Australia, and the younger, Alistair, who 
returned to America, ranched for a time in Wyoming and is now 
living in Chicago. He was born, however, just before his parents 
returned for a second time to America in 1862, and was still a 
small child when they died. What he knows of the colony is vague, 
remembered from stories told him by his uncle, Reginald Pidcocke. 

Some day the stories of all the lost Utopias may be collected as 
in an urn. Some of the Texas ones survived not as Utopias but 
as hardy parts of a hardy state. Such is the Norwegian colony 
up in the hills of Bosque County around Norse and Clifton. The 
French, the Irish, the German, and probably other nations have 
sent out colonists to the state of Texas. But there is no Utopia 
more pathetic in its failure, no effort more futile than that of tne 
English colonists, who founded “The City of Kent.” 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 
EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 
XVI 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Independence, Washington Co., 
Nov. 26th, 1882. 
Dear Rud: 

I have your letter of the 9th inst. It remained some days in 
Galveston before I reached there. I was too much engaged while 
there to answer. I came here to my brother Austin’s with whose 
family are my daughter Laura and my little boy Guy. I brought 
my older daughter from Hollins Inst., Va., last Sept. I left 
Guy here when I left for Va. My sister-in-law Mrs. Austin 
Bryan is an admirable woman and I want Laura to be with her 
for the benefit of her instruction. MHally is still at Hollins and 
will I expect remain there until June ’84. Willie is on a farm 
in Wharton County. I have not yet settled down owing to pecu- 
niary embarrassments, being unable to get out of debt because 
I cannot sell land. 

I read your address and I was gratified to see your views on 
the subject of Slavery, ete. The education the negro most needs 
is his moral education, to fit him for intellectual development 
and to make him a good citizen. The negro’s platform of morals 
and intelligence is as far apart from that of the white man, as 
that of the Indian. And as long as he is treated as standing 
on the white man’s platform so long will there be failure in efforts 
to improve him. He must first be elevated morally, and every 
effort for his development should be made in that direction. I 
could say much more on this subject but it would be out of place 
in this letter. In looking over some old Kenyon papers the other 
day I came across the enclosed composition. Believing that it 
would interest you, I enclose it. I am not sure that the Demo- 
crats will succeed in election of next President. Should they, 
I am disposed to think he will be a new man. The people are 
evidently dissatisfied with “Bosses” and Arthur, in N. Y., and 
I think that that dissatisfaction seems to be growing elsewhere. 
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I am glad you wrote me, for it reminds me that you still care 
for our old friendship. Present my regards to your wife and 
children. I am glad to know that they are well, and that the 
world is a pleasant one to them and you. 

I am pained to know that Mr. Platt is no more. I am glad 
to hear that he spoke of me in his last moments. Your sister 
and he will live with me as long as life lasts. Among the most 
cherished feelings of my heart are those connected with you and 
them. I had friends at College whom I loved but I never was 
so intimate with any as you. And as time draws his curtain 
closer around me I look back to such days fondly and longingly. 

Mrs. Ballinger and Miss Betty are at Michigan University with 
the son and daughter, Tom and Laura, and will remain until 
next fall,—indeed it is their home now, having broken up house- 
keeping in Galveston. Ballinger will spend his Christmas with 
them. So you see why I am afloat. 

As ever sincerely, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Fremont, 0. 
5 Dec 1882 
My dear Guy: 

I have your letter from Independence, & wrote a hasty note 
merely to know if I have read one sentence, or phrase rather, 
correctly. “Mrs. Ballinger & Miss Betty are at Michigan 
University.” 

I can’t suppose this is right— Surely they would let us know 
if they were so near to us—only three or four hours from our 
home. 

Lucy is at Cleveland nursing our darling daughter. She was 
taken sick at the school she is attending, and we have been anxious 
about her. She is now gaining and we hope will be able to re- 
turn home with her mother in a few weeks. 

As ever 
R 


My kindest remembrances to your brother & Mrs Bryan 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 


Wharton, Texas, Jan. 9th, 1883. 
Dear Rud: 

Yours of last month directed to me at Independence followed 
me onward until it reached me in Galvston. I communicated its 
contents to Ballinger there. Judge Ballinger did not go on to Ann 
Arbor as he expected, having been detained by business first and 
sickness afterwards. Mrs. Ballinger, Miss Betty and the two 
younger children Tom and Laura are (and have been since June) 
at Ann Arbor. I deeply sympathize with you and your wife on 
account of sickness of Fanny. I am attached to her and would 
like to hear from you of the course of her sickness. I hope 
sincerely that before this reaches you she has entirely recovered. 
Willie and I are here on my farm. I spend here a good deal of 
my time with him. In a short time I shall go to Galveston, and 
from there to Brazoria Co. I left Laura and Guy in Galveston, 
but expect now they are in Brazoria on visit to their relatives. 
If you write me on receipt of this to Perry’s Landing, Brazoria 
Co., I will get it before I leave that County. 

Willie sends his regards to you and Mrs. Hayes. Present me 
most kindly to your wife and Fanny; tell the latter that Hally 
is still at Hollins Inst., Botetourt Springs, Va. I receive most 
favorable accounts from the teachers as to her health and im- 
provement in every respect. I am beginning to lose my interest 
in public matters, and I think that the country is safe in the 
hands of others. I did feel the deepest interest in your success, 
and that your name should go down as reformer and benefactor. 
I was desirous of helping you in my humble way, and in obscurity 
did what I could, but perhaps the next President will do what 
I wish you had done—you commenced. 

As ever, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, July 6th, 1883. 
Dear Rud: 
I send you today a Galveston News which notices your recent 
address. I also call your attention to sentiment of the orator 
of the occasion here. I shall leave shortly for Hollins (Botetourt 
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Springs, Va.) where you can write me. If you will be at home 
when I return or go to Ann Arbor I may call with my daughters 
and pay you a short visit. I am at last out of debt. I do not 
now owe a cent to any one. I have had a load on me for a long 
time, but I now feel relieved from the weight. Present me kindly 
to Mrs. Hayes and your family. 
As ever, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Fremont, O. 
16 July 1883 
My dear Guy: 

I am very glad to get the good news in your letter of the 6th. 
It has been my faith that the growing prosperity of Texas would 
bring you out. 

We shall be at home the rest of the summer, and will be de- 
lighted to see you and your daughters for a good visit to us in 
Spiegel Grove. Do not fail to come. Write us if convenient as 
to time, but come. Perhaps your route will be via Columbus & 
Fostoria, or by Cleveland & Lake Shore Southern Division. 

As ever 
R B Hayes 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Wharton, Oct. 13th, 1883. 
Dear Rud: 

Up to within two weeks before I left for home I hoped to be 
able to visit you, but I am forced by business to return here 
earlier than usual. I have been back two weeks and find the 
climate hotter than usual at this season of the year. I antici- 
pated much pleasure in the proposed visit to you with my chil- 
dren. Hally is still at school, and should I go on next summer 
I may take her on a trip north, and if you are at home pay you 
a visit. She has pleasant memories of you and yours. It would 
be a source of great happiness to me to be with you at the old 
home of your uncle, where I was so affectionately welcomed and 
entertained by him. We are passing away; in a few years none 
of our generation will be left. Had I gone to Fremont I would 
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have brought your family and the Ballinger’s together. I am 
sorry that you all did not meet. Ballinger says he and wife in- 
tended to visit you but his little grandson prevented. He would 
accept the Federal Judgeship made vacant by the resignation of 
Judge Morrel in this State. If you can help him at Washington 
to get this, and it is entirely agreeable to you to do so, he would 
appreciate it. I understand Judges Wood and Miller of Sup. 
Court are presenting his claims at Washington. Another thing 
you can do to benefit Miss Betty Ballinger if you feel inclined 
by sending her letters of introduction to the American Ministers 
at Paris and London. Her address is Messrs Hollingner and Co., 
Bankers, Paris, France. I expect you to smile when you read 
these requests, perhaps I would do so were I you. I have so 
often asked these favors for others. You will do me the credit 
however to feel that I bothered you little for myself. I am on 
my farm looking after my small interests here. Willie, my son, 
ig with a small stock I have in Brazoria Co.; Laura and Guy at 
Independence, the latter going to school; Hally still at Hollins 
in Va. I wrote you I paid my debts, but my means are mod- 
erate and I have to economize to keep out of debt. My old days 
are not passing as I once thought they would in affluence. I hope 
you and yours are well and prosperous. Give my regards to Mrs. 
Hayes and Fanny, and your sons, 
As ever, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
P. S. Address me at Galveston. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Wharton, Oct. 20th, 1883. 
Dear Rud: 

A few days since I wrote you hastily in regard to Judge Bal- 
linger. He is being strongly pushed forward for the appoint- 
ment of Federal District Judge for Eastern District of Texas, 
taking all the coast of Texas. His financial affairs are now easy 
and he writes me he would take this place to retire on, as it 
would give him pleasant occupation and not separate him from 
his family. You will recollect he was recommended strongly to 
you for the appointment on Sup. Bench by all the prominent 
Republicans as well as Democrats in Texas. The Texas Dele- 
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gation you will recollect called on you in a body in his behalf. 
I shall not undertake to say how you can serve him at Washing- 
ton, but if you can do so I hope you will in your own way,—and 
please send the letters I requested to Betty Ballinger. I can 
assure you they will appreciate your favors. 

I am here among negroes on my place—collecting my small 
rent one fourth of corn and cotton. This county so rich in soil, 
since “freedom,” has become poor indeed, and your old friend 
(too old to expect much from the future) for his children’s sake 
has to adapt himself to new ways that you know nothing and 
never will know anything about. 

Regards to Mrs. Hayes and your children. 

As ever 
Guy M. Bryan. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


Fremont, O. 
29 Oct. 1883 
My dear Guy: 

I have, for the moment, mislaid your letter giving the address 
in Europe of Miss Bettie Ballinger. To secure an early trans- 
mission I send the letters enclosed to you. One to Mr Lowell 
our minister to England and the other to Mr Morton at Paris. 
They can however be used with any American to whom she may 
wish an introduction. 

A conversation on the Judgeship leads me to anticipate a party 
consideration of the affair. 

The chance of your Party to elect the next President now 
seems better than at any time since the War. It is perhaps set- 
tled that our Government is to be a Party Government. But this 
does not imply a Government by one Party. An occasional 
change seems natural and desirable. When one Party has had 
six Presidential terms, a change, merely for the sake of change, 
has something in its favor. But your leaders have a talent for 
blundering. Out of power a quarter of a century has lost to 
them the faculty of statesmanship under responsibility. They 
will probably throw away their chance. 

As ever sincerely 
R. B. Hayes. 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 


Bay Lake, Galveston Co., Texas, Sept. 6th, 1884. 
Dear Rud: 

On the 27th ult., Mrs. Ballinger, daughter and son and my 
youngest, Guy, left for Ann Arbor. My little son 13 next 16th 
Dec. will go to school there under the influences of his aunt. 
Mrs. Ballinger told me that Miss Betty would visit you and Mrs. 
Hayes before Miss Betty returned to Galveston, which she ex- 
pected to do in Oct. Miss Betty expected to join them at Ann 
Arbor from Europe about the time they got there. I hope that 
you will attach Guy to you for it is the earnest wish of my heart 
that my children should feel for you as their father does. 

Now that Guy is near you I hope that I may yet visit you. 

On tomorrow Hally leaves for Galveston on her way back to 
Hollins where she will remain one year longer. I have had all 
my children together this summer under my own roof at my 
ranch and Bay home opposite to and distant from Galveston about 
10 miles. It is situated on the main land and is a Peninsula. 
My house is on the neck and immediately on the water in a 
grove of trees; it is a healthy place but quite retired but near 
enough to Galveston to have company. I hope that you and 
Mrs. Hayes and family are well and that you are spending your 
retirement from politics happily. Have you Fanny and Scott 
with you? Hally refers with much pleasure to her visit to you 
and family. 

Have you seen Alexander Stephens’ United States? if not get 
it—he speaks of you in the most complimentary manner. Appear- 
ances indicate the defeat of Blaine, I hope so “Reform” will do 
it. Don’t you recollect “Wilson Shannon, a Bank Reform” in 
our Young days? How many many times I think of those days 
and always associate you with them. 

When I wrote you last I was sick, the beginning of a long severe 
illness from which I have not yet recovered but am doing so 
slowly. I am now suffering from my head, a catarrhal affection 
the result and effect of the late sickness. I fear that my present 
location will be unfavorable to it, otherwise good. Willie is now 
on my plantation in Wharton, the girls with me. Give my love 
to Mrs. Hayes and tell her to make Guy love her. He is one of 
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the best boys I have ever known and much like his mother. He 
has been my companion for years and I have done my best on him. 
As ever yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


Spiegel 
Fremont 14 Sep 1884 
My dear Guy: 

I have just returned from a two weeks trip, East to New York, 
Saratoga &c &c and find here your very welcome letter. I am 
specially glad to hear that we have your son so near, and that we 
may expect to see Mrs B & Bettie at our home. I will write 
them today. 

My family are all in good health. Fanny will go to school 
another year in Cleveland, and perhaps then go East to school 
for a year or two. Scott is at an Academy near by us. All the 
others in business, as they were. 

Mrs Hayes retains her usual good health. I hope to see you 
here. Do not leave it out of your plans. 

As ever 
R. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Fremont, 0. 
13 Nov. 1884°° 
My dear Guy: 

Yours is before me. The boy is all you think he is—all you 
ought to wish. He will be very welcome here in the Christmas 
vacation, and at all times. 

I have no prejudices against Cleveland. The scandals of the 
campaign were shocking. In getting a candidate there should 
be more care. But you and I know—all men of the world know— 
that the kernel of truth under it all does uot disqualify him for 
public duties. It is within the knowledge of us all, that integ- 
rity, firmness, wisdom and the executive faculty with the truest 
patriotism are found in men who are not without that sin. Cer- 
tainly I am in a frame of mind to judge him charitably—to give 

In transcribing this letter into his diary President Hayes made numer- 


ous changes in its phraseology. See Williams, Life of Rutherford Birchard 
Hayes, Il, 368. 
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his administration a fair trial. He is pledged to the right side 
of the most important administrative policy now before the 
Country as a question, viz. the Civil Service Reform. He will 
have a decided majority of the important branch of Congress 
with him on the question, and can easily go forward in the right 
direction. 

The Republican Party is not condemned. It has its old 
strength. Both parties made nominations which caused division 
in their own ranks. The Republican Divisions, by a mere scratch 
in the pivotal State, lose to their party the prize. It gains in 
both Houses of Congress—carries the Senate, and with a fair 
apportionment would tie the House. 

The Constitutional Amendments—but it is of no use to argue— 
the stream of time flows on—the march of events will not be 
greatly changed. The people are the Government. Their char- 
acter does not change with the results of elections. Years and 
generations are required to change the people. 

I hope you are for the Aid to Education in the States by the 
Nation. It seems to be our best chance to bring up the neglected 
elements of our population. 

This is a longer talk than usual on politics. Like you I am a 
looker on except as to Education. On that I am persistent, in 
and out of season, before all sorts of Audiences. 

Your trouble is mine—acres, taxes, meagre income—but lands 
sell sometimes, and I do not borrow trouble because just now real 
estate is dull of sale. 

As ever 
R 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, Texas, Dec. 14, 1884. 
Dear Rud: 

Miss Betty Ballinger remarked that she would like to send Mrs. 
Hayes and yourself a barrel of pecans. With this you will find 
bill of lading for one barrel of pecans grown on my plantation in 
Wharton County. My son sent the barrel and enclosed two little 
sacks to show the difference in pecans intending them for a little 
girl friend of his here. I would not take them out and you can 
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be the beneficiary. The pecans are from Miss Betty. My son 
Willie and self send regards to you and Mrs. Hayes. 
As ever yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, Feb. 6th, 1885. 
Dear Rud: 

Since the receipt of your last (about two months) I have been 
moving back and forth trying to reestablish my health. I have 
catarrh and bad sore throat; recently I returned from San Antonio 
where I spent several weeks in that pure atmosphere. You and 
your uncle went out there when you were here in “48 and 49”— 
then it was a small Mexican town, now it is a city of 35000 popu- 
lation, of fine stone buildings three and four stories. The place 
is unlike any I have seen in or out of Texas. Consumptives go 
there to spend the winter from more northern climes; some be- 
coming pleased remain as in Fla. 

I was called here to attend to some business or I would be there 
now. I expect to return. 

I have letters from Mrs. Ballinger and Guy since their visit to 
Fremont. They were delighted with you and Mrs. Hayes and 
your children and their visit. Mrs. B said her visit carried her 
back to old and happy times in the past when you and she and I 
were young. I am gratified that you all now know each other 
and I hope the friendly relations will continue. Mrs. Hayes won 
Guy’s heart. 

In your last you say that you like myself are a looker on, ete., 
in politics—that you have no hostility to Cleveland and disposed 
to give his administration a fair trial, etc., and you hope that he 
will enforce in earnest and sincerity Civil service, ete. Of the 
latter I say with Amen, and of the former I am glad you feel so 
kindly and fairly. You speak of your deep interest in Education 
by the General gov’t. You have often referred to this in your 
previous letters but I have never touched upon the subject in reply 
because we do not agree and I did not care to discuss the subject 
with you, or combat Curry’s opinions as published in a paper of 
your town (which you sent me). I think the perpetuation of our 
form of government depends upon preservation of local govern- 
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ment or State rights. I would then leave to the States the raising 
of money for educational purposes, and confining the Federal Gov- 
ernment or Nation to the powers given by the Constitution. I 
think this is the only road of safety to our Country in the future. 
You and I can only have interest in it through our children, for 
soon we will cross the river and the places that knew us will know 
us no more. 

I read Curry on the “Blair bill,” and noticed what he said in 
favor—the least objectionable mode of disbursing the money would 
be by the States. 


Give my regards to Mrs. Hayes and to your children. 
As ever your friend, etc. 


Guy M. Bryan. 


P.S. Did you get my letter enclosing bill of lading for a barrel 
of pecans sent to you by Miss Betty Ballinger via R. R., and has 
the barrel arrived? I sent it on the eve of my departure for San 
Antonio while I was traveling about. Direct your letters to Gal- 
veston, care of Hon. W. P. Ballinger. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Spiegel Grove. 
Fremont, Ohio. 
16 Feby 1885. 
My dear Guy: 

The pecans have never come to hand. My son Rud has under- 
taken to look them up. I am sorry you took so much trouble with 
them. I intended to plant a number of them, and see what could 
be done with them here. 

We enjoyed the visit of the Texas Colony, and am glad if they 
found it homelike. 

I am very busy just now. ‘he long continued hard times have 
brought embarrassment to two enterprises in which I am inter- 
ested, and for some time to come I must give their affairs personal 
attention. 

I do not apprehend serious embarrassment of my affairs, but I 
shall be somewhat straightened for a time. 


All well. 
As ever sincerely 


R. B. Hayes. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
was held at the University of Texas Friday afternoon, May 8. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, Judge 
T. F. Harwood; vice-presidents, Dr. Alex. Dienst, Colonel A. J. 
Houston, Judge George W. Tyler, and Professor J. L. Clark; 
members of the executive council, Mr. E. W. Winkler and Professor 
Jack Doty of Southern Methodist University. 


Resolutions were adopted expressing the appreciation of the 
Association to Mrs. Adele B. Looscan, of Houston, for her interest 
and long service as president of the Association. 


Resolutions of thanks were addressed to Mr. C. M. Caldwell for 
his encouragement of the study of local history in the public schools 
for the past two years. 


Mr. Samuel E. Asbury read a paper entitled, “The History of 
History in Texas.” It was a semi-humorous sketch and character- 
ization of the early writers on Texas history. Dr. Alex. Dienst 
read selections from a number of original letters in his collection 
of Texana, and Professor W. P. Webb read a paper on the his- 
torical significance of the six-shooter in the development of the 


West. 


Professor Charles W. Ramsdell presented his report as treasurer ; 
and Professor Tom P. Martin reported from the Committee on 
Patrons the names of four members who have become patrons of 
the Association. These are Mrs. Adele B. Looscan, Houston; 
Judge R. L. Batts, Austin; Mrs. J. A. Walker, Brownwood, and 
Judge T. F. Harwood, Gonzales. 


The following members were elected: Miss Sue Moore, Cam- 
eron, Texas; J. P. Hill, San Angelo; Rodman S. Cosby, Houston ; 
Miss Rowena Anderson, Arlington; Miss Jennie Lacy, Lufkin; W. 
W. Woodson, Waco; Miss Elbertine Williams, Marfa; Mrs. H. C. 
Pipkin, Amarillo; Miss Bess Hutchings, Fort Worth; Murray F. 
Gill, Breckenridge; Miss Blanche McKie, Corsicana; Overton L. 
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Parrish, Ballinger; A. B. Flanary, Dallas; W. H. Slay, Fort 
Worth; Raymond M. Gilmore, Harlingen; N. B. Judd, Houston; 
John Hancock, Fort Worth; Edgar Tampke, Moody; Miss Amelia 
Williams, Austin; Mrs. M. M. Barnes, Abilene; Chillon R. Woen, 
Austin; Miss Cora Blakely, Austin; R. L. Biesele, Austin; C. A. 
Bridges, Denton; Miss Arrie Barrett, Anson; Miss Annie Cowling, 
Commerce; P. D. Browne, Fairfield; Miss Polly Pearl Crawford, 
Austin; Prof. Jack Doty, Dallas; Miss Iona Davenport, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Philip Pierce, Oklahoma City, Okla.; John C. Higdon, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; Louis T. Duggar, Tampico, Mexico. 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 

$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 

Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 

for the following prices: 
$4.00 per volume unbound; 


$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half ieather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, TEXAS, 
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